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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


We are thankful to the teachers and the students for 
warmly receiving our first edition of this play. We, now, pre- 
sent this second edition of the Svapnavasavadattam, thoroughly 
revised in the light of our experience and suggestions made 
by our learned friends. Though we have not incorporated any 
Sanskrit Commentary in this edition, yet important points 
from the different commentaries have been quoted and dis- 
cussed in the notes. The introduction discusses the problems 
connected with the play and the playwright. The notes on the 
text are critical, explanatory and appreciative. 

We thank Shri H. A Sheth of hi/s. A. R, Sheth & Co, 
for his willing co-operation. 

We hope that this edition also will be welcomed by the 
teachers and the students as before. 

Bombay, P. S* Sane 

June, 1964. S. A. Upadhyaya 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I am happy to present this edition of Bhasa’s Svapnava- 
savadattam which is mainly intended for the use of the 
students. Bhasa is one of the oldest Sanskrit dramatists, 
whose works have a stamp of their own, due to the curious 
blending of the ancient and the modern spirit in them. His 
plays, therefore, demand a critical and appreciative study. 
The present edition with its copious notes is expected to 
help the students in their study and appreciation of the play 

I owe a deep debt of gratitude to the eminent scholars 
whose work on this play and its playwright have been fullv 
utilised in preparing this edition. Thanks are specially due to 
Prof. Suresh A. Upadhyaya whose erudite lectut e-notes have 
been incorporated, with necessary changes in this edition. 
I am thankful to Prof. S. G. Desai of the Ruparel College, 
Bombay for his valuable suggestion and ever-willing co-opcia- 
tion in preparing this edition. My colleague Prof S T. Nimhkar 
and my student Shri Tawade of the Senior M. A. Class 
deserve my heart-felt thanks for seeing this book through 
the press. 

Lastly I have to thank Shri H. A. Sheth of the A. R. 
Sheth &. Company but for whose urge this cuuioii W(''uld 
not have seen the light of the day. 

I crave the indulgence of the readers for the slips and 
misprints that might have crept in this edition as it had to 
be rushed through the press in a very short tune. 

I shall consider my efforts more than rewarded if thi.s 
edition serves the purpose of the students for whom it i.s 
prepared. 

Bombay, 

June, 1962 


P. S. Sane 
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INTRODUCTION 

SANSKRIT DRAMA — A General Note. 

Origin of the Sanskrit Drama ; Though the Sanskrit drama 
in its present form is available only after the Post-epic period, yet 
its origin and crude-form can be traced to the dialogue-hymns of 
the Rgveda. The recitation of the epic poetry might have paved the 
way leading to the present form of the S ans krit Drama- 

According to our tradition Brahma created the ‘Drama’ (also 
called the Fifth Veda’ — by blending together the recitation 
from the Rgveda, music from the Samaveda, gestures from the 
Yajurveda and Rasa from the Atharvaveda. This was open 

to all the castes and its purpose was to give relief to one afflicted 
with sorrow, fatigue and grief- Cf. l 

it The first play was staged in the 
honour of Indra’s flag, with the help of the and the 

Different theories have been put forth by different scholars to 
suggest the origin of Indian Drama- Max Muller opines that the 
Drama developed from the recitation of the dialogue hymns as a 
pasttime at the end of the religious performances. Others trace the 
origin to the Greek drama. Dr. Keith believes that the recitation 
of the Krsna-legends contributed to the growth of Indian Drama. 
Pischel, relying on the term considers the puppet-shows as 

the origin of the Drama, while others believe that either a pantomime 
or the shadow play gave riss to the drama in due course. 

Teclmique of the Sanskrit Drama : 

The Drama is regarded as a €^eBTo3T — i. e. poetry which can be 
seen or exhibited as contrasted with the i- e. poetry which 

f-gn be heard only- It is to be noted that in the Indian literary 
tradition, Drama is considered as a type of poetry- No wonder then 
that the purposes of Drama and poetry are identical. 

The dramatic compositions are known as Rupaka ( object of 
Vision) which is divided into ten classes : jfnnr, 

1%fr, and There are also eighteen 

/-laggPB of the uparupakas or ‘Minor Dramas.’ 
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The three principal ingredients of a Rtipaka are : Plot ( ), 

Hero ( H^TT ) and Sentiment ( ^ ). The plot of a Sanskrit drama is 
either mythological or historical. The plot itself is dmded into two : 
(i) (‘Principal’) plot which deals with the main theme and 

the prindpal characters ; and (ii) (Accessory) plot which helps 

the furtherance of the principal theme. The plot is developed through 
the five stages viz. and qiSSlUfr i. e. 

begirming, effort, prospect of success, attainment of the part of the 
fruit by removal of obstacles and success respectively. The hero in 
Sanskrit Drama is handsome, eloquent, modest, sprung from a noble 
family, decorous etc. The heroes are of four types: (firm 

and noble; e.g. UJT), ghcsfecT (firm and gay; e- g. 

(firm and sober; e. g. =^1W^) and (firm and haughty; e. g. 

They are also classified as o[%'or (gallant), ?r3, (sly), IS 
(bold) and 315^5! (favourable or devoted). Among his assistants, 
(the hero of the pataka i. e- — plot) and the 

are worthy of note. 

The Nayikas are of three types : (e. g. ^cfT), (e. g. 

and # (e. g. The may be-either a 

maiden or the wife of another. Her assistants are etc. 

Rasa or the sentiment is the overwhelming delight produced in 
a person of poetic susceptibility ('Elf^^) by the proper representation of 
1%wqs, STS^fTSs and According to w;cr, in Drama there 

are eight ?C?rs viz. iRar, and ai^cT. 

These are corresponding to the eight ^pH’^nSs (Permanent or Princi- 
pal Sentiments) viz. ^sr, vrq, ITg-, and fq^. Of 

these, either or should be the principal sentiment while 

the others should help to the development of the principal sentiment. 

no doubt, is a predominant sentiment. It is of two kinds (i) 

(in union) and (ii) (in separation), which is again subdivided 

into two : SRTlq ( non-consummation of marriage ) and 
(separation after marriage). 

Every Sanskrit drama opens with at least one benedictory 
stanza, addressed to the favourite deity of the dramatist. It is recited 
by the Sutradhara and is supposed to remove all the obstacles in the 
way of either completing or staging the drama. Sometimes it also 
suggests the main theme of the drama. 
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Then follows the Prologue ( ) in which characters like 

and take part. It introduces the play and 
pla3rwright. It pays compliments to the audience and pleases them 
by some song. At the end it establishes a link with the play proper 
either by naming the character about to enter or by stressing the 
similarity of mood or action between the and the incoming 

character or by hinting at some incident of the play. 

Then follows the main drama which is divided into acts- A 
drama may consist of from five to ten acts- An act must not be too 
long or devoid of sentiments- 

The play ends with a ( benediction or prayer ) which 

expresses a wish for general prosperity and happiness- 

The hero and the other higher male characters speak while 
the female characters and the lower male characters speak the 
Prakrit dialects. 

No character is supposed to enter the stage without a previous 
suggestion of its entry, except when it is required to enter suddenly 
under the pressure of feelings like fear> anger, extreme joy etc. In 
such cases, the character enters with the ‘toss of the curtain’ 
.(i.e. 

In Sanskrit drama, the hero is never shown as ‘degraded’ or 
■^fallen’. The feelings of the audience are never roused to the 
extreme or are offended. Hence, calamities like downfall^of a king 
andfscenes of death, battle, mmder etc. are never represented on the 
stage. Even the daily routine or domestic affairs like sleeping, 
bathing, annomting one’s person, amorous gestures etc. are not 
shown on the stage. As the death of a hero is never shown on the 
stage, the tragedy is ruled out of the field of the Sanskrit dramas 

The subject-matter of a drama is not always represented in 
full on the stage. The dramatist discriminatingly picks up a few 
significant incidents to be presented on the stage. The less 
important events, which are necessary for understanding the plot, are 
-narrated in short introductory scenes called or This 

also helps to achieve the ‘economy of characters,’ and to speed tqi 
the principal action. 

occurs only between the two acts. Lower characters who 
-speak take part in the occurs either at the 
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fTPgrtwincr of the first act or between the two acts. It is of two types 
gs: ( pure ) and (Mixed). In only middling characters, 

who speak Sanskrit, take part ; in the both the middling, 

and the lower characters participate and they speak Sanskrit and 
Prakrit respectively. 

Besides these, the other dramatic devices like 
etc. are also used. 

The dialdgues in the drama are either ( referred to as 

arai^ra;) or (referred to as or (referred to a& 

or ). We also have i.e. speech in the air. 

The styles to be followed in a drama are four as under : 
(sub-divided as 5T^, and ) in the dramas 

deleting ^R5!:?r ; and 3n?:¥Rft in the dramas depicting 

and 5fn^‘l' in dramas depicting other sentiments. 

The Thirteen Trivendrum Plays and their Author 
(The Bhasd Prohlem) 

The problem : In 1909 Mahamahopadhyaya T. GaPapati' 
SSstri discovered a palm-leaf manuscript of 105 leaves in Malay alam 
characters, containing the ten plays ( and a fragment of a Rupaka ), 
which were ascribed to Bhasa by him later on. These ten plays 
were = Svapnavasavadatta, Pratijnayaugandharayana, Carudatta, 
Avimaraka, Balacarita, Dutaghatotkaca, Pancaratra, Madhyamavya- 
yoga, KarPabhara and tirubhanga. Later on, he discovered the 
other two plays viz. Abhiseka and Pratimanataka. At Puttiyal, 
he discovered the complete copy of the play Du iavakya, which was 
till then available only as a fragment All these thirteen plays, were 
ascribed to Bhasa on the testimony of the references to Bhasa by 
Bapa and Raja^ekhara. Since then, the scholars have discussed 
thpRft plays often and have held, quite different views. 

Before we examine the views of these scholars let us, briefly 
outline the Problem of Bhasa, which really speaking, is the problem 
of the thirteen Trivendrum plays. The problem is two-fold : (i) Do 

these thirteen plays belong to one author or many ? and (ii) Who is 
the author (or who are the authors) of these plays? 
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<701X11X1011 Authorship of The Thirteen Trivendrum Plays : 

On a closer scrutiny of these thirteen plays, one cannot fail to 

observe the striking similarites In construction, imagery and language. 

For instance — 

( i ) All these plays begin with the stage-direction 

i and contain only one ( which is absent in the 

Carudatta ) recited by the The benedictory stan 2 as in the 

four plays and 

contain the 

( ii) Except in the the prologue is called These prolo- 

gues are brief and often employ the same device viz- 
f^'TFTT^ I 3?% t% 3 ^ l5[in’Fr53ilr ^ »^'cr i i 

The prologues do not refer either to the play or to the 
plajfwright. 

(iii) The epilogue, which generally refers to the king is 

almost identical in these plays. 

(iv) The rules of the ¥r?:ri’s are not observed by these plays 

To illustrate, we find the scenes of death, slaughter, violent 
fights, sport and sleep in these plays- The use of the term 
sipijsr referring to the king by a servant p- 108), the tra^c 
end of the and the allotment of seats to different pason- 

ages in the are also not sanctioned by the •TISRitw- 

(v) In these plays we often find the employment of the same dramatic 
devices. For example, the rapidity of action, (cf. 

the device of 3TT^Rr*Tl1g^, the choice of a narrator (either a 
Brahmin, a Ksatriya or a fairy) for describing battles etc; the 
entry of a person of a high rank with the words 
Bpap 1 1 5 the chamberlain informing the intervening events 

and the device of knowing what passes in another’s mind from 
the face of the latter are met with m these plays- 

i{vi) Some peculiar ideas are found expressed in many of these plays. 
The natural arm of a brave man is considered as the most appro- 
priate and the only weapon for him; the celestial sage 31^ is 
described as an expert in lute and in instigating quarrels; the 
blindness of was due to the jealously of the gods! the 
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kings, though dead, live through their sacrifices and good worksj 
the prosperity delights in the company of adventerous persons 
and such other thoughts are scattered in many of these plays 
Cvii) The device of and Dramatic Irony are quite 

common in these plays- 

(viii) Similar dramatic situations cannot fail to attract our attention. 
To illustrate, the young heroes, when asked to pay respects to 
the king, often inquire — an: t ; the master expresses 

his doubt when his faithful servant conveys an apparently 
incredible report and the persons on death bed have the vision 
of their ancestors- 

{ix) Similar dramatic scenes are found in these plays- In the 
( Act II ) and ( Act I ), the domestic 

scene is disturbed by the unexpected entry of the chamberlain 
with some news- The pastoral scene is found in the 
(Act II) and in the (Act III)- Almost similar descri- 
ption of a city at night is found in the (acts I, III) and 

(act III). 

(x) The expressions like ^ srsjrn ; 

3?^?TjiT ^efcT^t ; arft and the use of 

words like ( = a veil; curtain), ( = proud) 

( = to request), S[T^q^ci^, and are found in 

these plays. Not only this, often the sentences and the stanzas 
or a part of them are repeated in one or more plays- Besides, 
the use of long metres like and and the device of 

split-up-verses are common to these plays. The names of minor 
characters are same in many of these plays- 

Cxi) Scholars have examined the Language of these plays and have 
found the uniformity with regard to grammatical solecisms and 
archaisms, (cf. gq, eiw etc- ) 

These similarities, undoubtedly indicate that these thirteen plays 
"exhibit a family likeness and form a group by themselves”. Very 
fikdy they are written by the one and the same author. 

Before we examine the other aspect of the problem, it will not 
be out of place to record the different opinions. Dr. K- Raja denies a 
siu^ author for these plays as the number ‘thirteen’ is too big to be- 
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attributed to one author. Some exclude on account of the 

reference to s which is considered to be the same 

as ¥0’^ on This is not convincing, for the 

passage under reference refers to different S'astras and not to any 
commentary.. Besides, how can one think of commentary 

on ffS as a ? 

To sum up, we quote the conclusion of Dr. L. Sarup. “The 
community of technique, language, style, ideas, treatment and identity 
of names of dramatis persons, prose and metrical passages and 
scenes are so remarkable that the conclusion of their common 
authorship is inevitable.” 

— the author of the thirteen Trivendrum Plays : 

The second aspect of the problem is whether is the author of 
these plays. It is obvious, that if it is established that is the 
author of any one of these plays, it would lead to the conclusion that 
he is also the author of the other plays. 

Of these thirteen plays, the is often referred to either 

by its title (which is not always uniform) or by its author or by both. 
The problem becomes complicated as the quotations from the 
sf^^^W^sffTJJ^are not traceable to the available text of the play. This 
phenomenon is not imusual for often we find different versions of the 
same play in different families of manuscript. Below, the important 
quotations quoted by later writers from the are examined- 

in his 5TRT on ^Tf^’s refers to the (i. e. 

) mentioned in the He also refers to the 

following verse as occurring in the 

m srf^gT f ^ 11 

This verse is not found in the available manuscripts of the play 
and is not induded by T- Ganapati S'astri in his text. On scrutiny, if 
may be observed that this verse can have its place in act V, after the 
dream scene when the king, being in a drowsy state, tdls the 
Vidusaka : i 

The verse appears to have been dropped by the scribe througl 
sheer inadvertence. 
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in his refers to the outlines of the dream scene 

of the ^^TcfST^r, in his analyses the plot of the 

while discussing the nature of a It may be 

noted that the version of differs to a small extent and 

only in minor points from as available to-day. 

and 3t>r#3[ quote the foUowing verse from ^TT^f's — 

^ Ui ff T ?If€T n?rT II 

The printed text of does not contain this verse. Dr. 

Sukthankar has shown that the verse may be put in act IV after 
verse No. 2, and after the following speech of the Vidusaka : 

fl aTTarf^sT 37 % 1 
— ( $r'TiTf^%55TcT55rR:^^ ) 
qT?T^Rnf%-- 

T. Ganapati S'astri places the verse in the same act, but after 
verse no. 3, and after the speech of the 1%^^: 

TToq ) ( g-sfft I ) 

— ( 3TW#f^ ) 'n^T^T=crTl% 

The reason for the omission of the verse from the text of 
as available to-day, may be either the scribe’s careless- 
ness or his injudicious critical editing of the text. 

mW? in his refers to the acts III, IV and V 

of the play. ?rFrtT^i'5[^ in his and the 

refers to the prologue of our play. 

All these quotations when critically analysed and judiciously 
studied, show that there existed a play called (also 

known as wife^r, ^^’=^gT55f^frT composed by 3frT?r. 

This is corroborated by the fact that in Sanskrit dramatic literature, 
two works bearing identical titles are not foimd. 

Moreover, ^[T^itr^'s tribute to (cf . 

il: 'I’tWgq: I <0 shows that wa wrote 

a number of plays, among which was the best. Sana's 

description of »n^s plays ( cf. | ^3qcn%45dt. 

11 ) is generally applicable to these thirteen plays. 
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describes as ‘a Friend of Fire’. In two of his plays we 
find Agni appearing in the human form and in others we have des- 
cription of conflagrations and fire. Besides the term sitF is often used 
in these plays. Jayadeva describes as the ‘Laughter of PoefiTT*. 
These plays are well-known for their humorous characters like the 
etc. The scenes of subtle humour (e.g. between 
Bhlma and Ghatotkaca in Madhyamavyayoga) are reckoned 
as some of the finest ones (if not unparallelled j in the realm of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Thus there is a good deal of evidence-indirect and corrobora- 
tive to suppose that very probably, was the author of these 
thirteen ( fourteen-with ) plays- 

Are the plays stage-adaptations ? 

It has been suggested that these plays are not the original plays 
but are stage-adaptations or compilations by the Kerala actors. 
These plays of Bhasa have the mark of originality both in construc- 
tion and conception. The actors who adopt a play for the stage 
always retain the original play and make only necessary (and the 
least) changes such as omission of literary passages or some minor 
scenes. They do not ‘ write the whole play again’. There is no 
evidence to belie''^e that the Kerala actors used to almost ‘ re-write ’ 
the dramas. [ In such a case, can we call the originaI-‘a drama’-?] 
It is also interesting to note that no other play but these thiteen plays 
only are attributed to ‘Kerala-Nataka-Cakra ’. Besides the discovery 
of ’^'1555 has ruled out all the possibility of these plays to be the 
‘ stage-adaptations ’ by Kerala actors. The two manuscripts of 
are discovered from the North only. It is not included in the 
South Indian Manuscripts. It is in characters unlike the 

other plavs which are in Grantha characters. This play 
reveals many of the significant characteristics of the other thirteen 
plays. This can be accounted for only if we reckon one author for 
all these fourteen plays. Thus it is too bold to guess that 
these plays are stage-adaptations or compilations of Kerala actors- 

The Personality of Bhasa 

Sanskrit authors have always preferred to observe complete 
silence about their personal details — may be due to their tendency of 
self-effacement. Bhasa is no exception to this. From the jdays 
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scribed to Bhasa, we do not get any information — not even the name 
Bhasa — about their author. No external source is available to gather 
the information about him. All that one could do is to form an im- 
pression-in broad though not indistinct — about the personality 
of Bhasa. 

Bhasa is supposed to be the corrupt form of Bhasa ( siTW ), a 
in 1#^ division of *T>5r. He was a Brahmin and a thorough 
believer in the institution of sacrifice- He was the follower of the 
caste system. 

He belonged to North India. This is suggested by his ignorance 
of the mountains, rivers etc. of the South India. Besides most of the 
scenes in his plays have places in Northern India mentioned in them. 
The benedictory stanzas of the plays indicate that he was a Vaisnava 
of the Bhakticult. He was also acquainted with the Pancaratra 
philosophy. His references to various ^astras and social customs 
show that he was well-versed in the ^astras and in the contemporary 
social customs and manners. His dialogues suggest that he was a bom 
conversationalist and had a fine sense of humour. The psychological 
treatment of his themes and characters indicate that he had a thorough 
knowledge of human mind and nature- His descriptions reveal him 
to be a minute observer and an appreciator of nature. He had 
sufiiciently known the fine arts-particularly painting, music sculpture 
etc. He lived a happy and contended life and had not either suffered 
much poverty or enjoyed patronage. 

These plays reveal the practical knowledge of dramatics, which’ 
led some scholars to hazard that Bhasa was either an actor himself 
or was actively associated with professional actors. 

Date of Bhasa 

Such a remarkable difference is seen between the dates assigned' 
to Bhasa by different scholars that one cannot but quote Whitney, 
the noted American Orientalist : “All dates given in Indian literary 
history are pins set up to be bowled down again.” An attempt 
however) is made here to arrive at the probable date of Bhasa. 

Internal Evidence 

(i)' Two of these thirteen plays deal with the king Udayana. 

The diaracters like Udayana, Pradyota, Dars’aka etc. whO' 
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are referred to in the two-^5?fr plays, are historical personalities, 
who on the authority of Vincent Smith, cannot be later than 6th 
century B.C. Thus, plays of ¥051 could not have been ealrier than 
the 6th century B. C. 

(ii) The royal 1 families of Northern India, are enumerated in the 

These families appear to have been completely 
forgotion inlthe Post-Maury an period. This indicates that Bhasa 
might^have not been far removed from the times of Nanda kings 
or Candragupta. 

(iii) Bh§sa refers to the kingdom of Kasi which had ceased to exist 
before^Sth century B. C. 

(iv) Bhasa refers to as the capital of We know that 

after the king Darsaka, the capital was shifted to Pataliputra. 

(v) : The references to etc. indicate 

that Bhasa might have floruished in the Post-Buddha period* 

(vi) ThetrrauHR^ refers to various ^astras like 

and 

One the authority of it is safe to infer the 

existance of JnsfCw before i* e some centuries 

earlier than the 6th century B* C- The other works viz. 

and can be assigned to the same period or to a 

period ealier than ihe 6th century B. C The of 

is probably a work composed prior to the dthlcentury B C. It, 
however cannot be identified with the of for it 

would be an absurd anachronism. 

(iii) The use of archaisms and soledsms, the conversational style of 
the dialogues and the use of the words like Trfl5niI'>T (as a term 
of respect), aHJrgpT ( = a prince), ( = veil ) etc. indicate the 

antiquity of the plays of Bhasa. 

(viii) The custom of throwing sand in the enclosures of temples is 
referred to in only* The reference to the marriages 

between prohibited degrees of consanguinity, the respect for the 
Brahmanical system, the contemptuous references to Buddhism 
and Jainism and the practice of veiling the face ( 91^3®5ST ) show 
that the plays belong to the fi.fth or fourth century B. C* 
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(ix) The reference to the kingdom comprising Northern India boun- 
ded by the Himalayas and the Vindhyas ( cf* of ) 

indicate that Rajasirnha may be the same as Ugrasena Nanda, 
who lived before 4th century B. C- 

External evidence : 

(i) Kundamala refers to the king as This 

is definitely based on the Pratima. 

(ii) qTJr^r, the author of quotes and 

Carudatta 1.2, with slight variations. 

(iii) The drama Balacaritam is referred to in the ancient Tamil 
Poem (Cilappadikaram) of the 2nd Century B. C. 

(iv) The verse (XIII.60) of sT'^^q’s is similar to that of 

5ffd^i4\’P^3pir. (1.18) 

(v) Kalidasa pays tribute to in the prologue of the 

Besides, in the plays of Kalidasa, we often find the 
influence of ’fTT^fs technique, ideas and expressions- 

(vi) The similarities between Carudatta and are too 

numerous to be enumerated. 

(vii) Kautilya (X.3) quotes a verse which is found in the af^T- 

(IV.2). 

(viii) Authors like Bapa, Vakpatiraia, Jayadeva, Dandin, Abhinava 
gupta, Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Saradatanaya, Bhojadeva, 
Sagaranandin and Sarvananda refer to BhSsa and his plays. 

Of all these works, Kautilya is the earliest. He belongs to 4th 
century B. C. Hence the plays of cannot be later than 4th 
century B. C. 

The plays of Bhasa do not show any Greek-influence- They do 
not exhibit ¥iw’s acquaintance with South India. They use the word 
iqvr and not for a coin. They do not refer to Zodiac solar- 
signs i. e. the ?ri%'s. They do not show any acquaintance with the 
Svetambara sect of the Jains. All these show that the plays belong 
to a pre-Mauryan period. 

To sum up, we can reasonably place Bhasa in the pre-Mauryan 
epoch, probably between 6th century B* C. and 4th century B. C. 
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Works of BhSsa 

The thirteen plays which are ascribed to Bhasa, by a majority of 
scholars, can be grouped as follows : — 

( i ) Udayana Plays — 

{ii) Original Plays— 8?{%JTK^, 

(iii) Mahabharata Plays— 

wu5r, 

(iv) RamayaPa Plays — 5rf^, stw^. 

(v,) Krsna Plays — 

Recently a play called is discovered by Sbri J. K. Shastri 

in the year 1941. Both Dr. Pusalkar and Dr. Bhatt are of the 
opinion that the play is a work of Bhasa. It may be noted that Prof. 
Jhala opines that is a drama composed after the pattern of 

the Trivendrum plays in modem times and influenced by modem 
thought and expression.” 

Besides these 'fourteen plays, other works like 
^3^^, SfScnrsfl'b are ascribed to Bhasa by diffe- 

rait scholars. A poem entitled is also ascribed to him. Some 

scholars even ascribe to 5TIi5T. and 

are the other works ascribed to *TW. The commentaiy 
on ascribes a work on dramaturgy to It may be noted 

that no convincing proof is put forward to show that the above- 
mentioned works are written by There is a tradition which 

declares that wrote about thirty plays. 

Evolution of the thirteen plays ascribed to ¥n€’ 

Dr. Pusalkar has examined the development of the dramatic 
elements such as the proportionate use of dialogue and verses, the 
art of plot-constmction etc. in these plays and has grouped them 
into three distinct periods as foUows : 

( i ) ^sRT^, and H«3lils3rTq1>T. (In these plays 

the epic metre predominates and the proportion of vemes to the- 
dialogues is quite large). 
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( ii) TOTTW, (These plays belong to a period 
of transition and are characterised by the increased number of 
acts, characters and by the skill in plot-construction)- 

(iii) afflfTh and =srT^^, (These plays 

belong to ‘the Final period’ and are characterised by psychological 
characterisation and the greater number of dialogues). 

Dr- G. K. Bhatt, however, groups these plays differently on the 
basis of the gradual development of ^TT^i’s dramatic art and insight 
as follows; 

( i ) Start : and) 

( ii ) At Cross-Roads : and 

(iii) On the way : =^re5[Tr and 

<iv) Destination : SlfdJTr, and 

It may be observed that these plays do exhibit significant traits 
which may guide one to assess the evolution and the development 
of the dramatic genius of their author . Whoever may be their author, 
there is no doubt that he learnt much from his experience and had 
remarkably progressed in his'!pursuit which can be supposed to have 
culminated in his later dramas particularly in and 

The Legend of Udayana 

Udayana has been the hero ofimany romantic tales and gallant 
adventures- Rightly therefore, has remarked : ^ 

Two of the plays of *11^ viz. and 

deal with marriage with and respectively. He 

is also the hero of the two plays viz. and by 

He also forms the central theme of the hitherto incomplete play 

play and s^S^’s poem 

also deal with Thelepisodes of are described in details 

in the of in the of and in the 

of 

The legends of are also referred to in the Buddhist 

literature particularly in Dhammapada-Atthakatha of Buddhagho?a, 
in a commentary on Majjhima Nikaya by Buddhagho?a, 

and in the Chinesej ec. It may be 
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-noted that is referred to even in the Buddhist cannonical 

literature. 

The birth of and his marriage with are referred 

to in the of #JT5r3fT, a Jain writer of the late 12th 

century. 

Kautilya in his Artha^astra refers to Udayana to illustrate how 
a king can regain his power- Kalidasa in his refers to the 

popularity of the romantic tales of and also refer 

to These references are more than sufficient to illustrate the 

popularity of the romantic and adventerous tales of Udayana. 

Many versions about the personal account of are available 
and it is a vexed problem to construct a consistent and faithful 
accoimt of life from the available divergent episodes. The 

most important and noteworthy of these episodes are as follows : — 

Udayana was bom when his mother-Mrgav-ati was separated 
from her husband called satanika- He was called as he was born 
either at the sun-rise or on the He received education from 

a hermit. He received his %^r^cfT-Lute as a gift from the 5TT*ral«B. 
With this Itite, he used to tame elephants. He was extremely fond 
of elephant-chase. He knew the art of painting a Vi^eSaka mark on 
the forehead. He was skilled in wreathing unfading garlands. 

The king of captured with the help of a counter- 

feit elephant, and brought him to Ujjayini. He was then entrusted 
with the task of teaching lute to the princess Both 

fell in love with each other- planned the escape of the 

king who eloped with Pradyota appreciatedt his 

bold stratagem and became reconciled with was so 

much in love with and fond of hunting that he even neglect- 

ed his kingdom. Seizing the opportunity, Arupi captured a part of 
the kingdom. with his political strategy arranged the 

marriage between and and regained the kingdom, 

romance with the princess of Rti® is well known- 

having suffered the ship- wreck, comes to stay with *ri!9'f«5tir 
as sees her on the occasion of the and 

falls in love with her. He is also known to have married 
(who was the princess Bandhumati) by while she was 

under the guardianship of ^r^T^rTT. g«[2FT had also an affair with 
(or iq<Riai), a lovely maid in the palace- According to tlie 
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Buddhist versions, he also married and ?rr*i1^?2fr. His amorous- 

trait is well depicted in the Chinese version wherein we are told that 
he went to Ujjayini on learning that sr^cT had permitted the ladies in 
the harem to move out on a'particular night- 

with the grace of S^iva, gave birth to who 

was regarded as an incarnation of 

After the coronation of and his two wives,, 

committed suicide on realising the instability of human life. 

Background of the Plot of the play 

It is essential to know the earlier events in the life of and' 

WT^r^SffTT for proper understanding of the plot. 

After ^^^’s marriage with he was so much attached to- 

her that he neglected his kingly duties and as a result his territory 
was overrun by Amnl a neighbouring king. The lovers were 
removed to a frontier town Lavanaka. Yaugndharayaua the 
minister decides to regain the kingdom. This would have been 
possible only with the help of a powerful king- With this end in 
view Yaugandharayana thought of winning over Darsaka fhe king of 
Magadha by a matrimonial alliance of Udayana, with his sister 
Padmavati. He chalked out this plan relying on a prophecy to that 
effect ( cf. etc. Act I. II) But 

Va savadatta was an obstacle in the way of the success of this scheme. 
On account of his deep evotion to Udayana would never 

agree to marry Padmavati. It was equally difficult to persuade 
Dars^aka to offer his sister to Udayana, while Vasavadatta was alive- 

Yaugandhar^yaua thinks of a scheme in consultation with other 
ministers. It was decided to spread a false rumour about the death 
of VSsavadattS- and Yaugandharayapa. Vasavadatta was taken into 
confidence. She agreed to accompany and stay in disguise 

as long as it y^as necessary to achieve the final end. Though she 
was a party to the minister’s scheme, she did not know the details of 
his scheme- Accordingly in the disguise of a mendicant 

and Vasavadatta dressed as an ordinary woman from AvantI country 
came to the Tapovana near Dars'aka’s capital. At this point begins 
our play Svapnavasavadattam. 
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The plot of the play 

Prologue 

The play Svapnavasavadattam opens, with a Mangala ^loka 
recited by the Sutradhara, at the end of the Nandi. When 
Sutradhara is about to make his speech, he is disturbed by some noise 
behind the curtain. After informing the audience that the Princess 
Padmavati, the sister of King Darsaka of the Magadha country has 
come to Tapovana and her attendents are clearing the way for her by 
driving away the inmates of the penance- grove, he leaves the stage. 

Act I 

The two guards shout asking the people to clear the way. Then 
enter Yaugandharayana in the disguise of an ascetic and Vasavadatta, 
the queen, in the disguise of a lady of Avanti. Yaugandharayatia is 
surprised to find that even the peace-loving people of the hermitage 
should be driven away roughly in that manner. Vasavadatta feels 
pained at the insult of being driven away in that manner, in spite of 
her being a queen. Yaugandharayana consoles Vasavadatta and telTp 
her not to be so touchy about it as she was in disguise of an ordinary 
Avantika, The chamberlain enters and orders the guards not to 
drive the ascetics away. Yaugandharayana learns from the 
chamberlain that the princess Padmavat* is to visit the hermitage to 
pay respects to her mother who is residing in the hermitage. He 
further tells that the princess likes piety and also people devoted to 
religion. She does not intend to inconvenience the ascetics. 
and both are favourably inclined towards Then enters 

with her retinue. In the course of conversation it is learnt 
that the King ^1^51 is sending his messengers for securing Tqmdl' as 
a daughter-in-law- Padmavati asks the chamberlain to proclaim 
she would give gifts of their choice to the ascetics. Yaugandharayana 
takes advantage of this and begs of Padmavati to look after his 
sister ( i. e. queen Vasavadatta in the disguise of an Avantika ) 
who is Padmavati agrees and Vasavadatta stays with 

Padmavati. Just then enters a Brahmacarin, who has come from 
Lavahaka with a sad news. He is on his way to RSjagrha and 
halts at the penance-grove for rest. He tells that a fire broke 
out in Lavanaka, while the king was away for hunting. The fire 
consumed Vasavadatta and also the minister Yaugandharayana who 
was trying to rescue her. On his return from hunting exoedition 
2 
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king learnt the tragic news and was driven to madness. Rumanvan, 
the minister of the king Udayana, tried to steady the king and with 
great efforts took him away from Lavanaka. All feel greatly relieved 
on healing this. sTlT'^fTl^ leaves for his destination. After keeping 
VSsavadatta with Padmavati Yaugandharayana proceeds on his 
journey to make further arrangements for the execution of his 
scheme and the rest of the party enter the hermitage. Here ends 
the first act. 

Act II— 

The Pravesaka tells us that is busy playing a game of 

ball n«^ar a bower of Madhavl creeper. 

Main Scene 

Vasavadatta returns the ball, which had gone far away, to 
Padmavati. The latter is flushed with exertion. VasavadattS, who 
has by now become intimate with Padmavati, takes this opportunity 
to make fun of Padmavati by introducing the topic of her marriage. 
She calls her the daughter-in-law of Mahasena Pradyota. At this, 
q^^Ys maid comes forth with Padmavatl’s secret that she has fallen 
in love with Udayana. This makes Vasavadatta restless but before 
she recovers from this shock she learns from the nurse, who 
enters just then, that the king Udayana has arrived, was offered the 
hand of Padmavati and has^ accepted it. Before Vasavadatta could 
realise what was happening, 'another maid brings a message from 
queen that Padmavati should hurry up as her marriage is 
to be celebrated that very day. 

Act III 

We find Vasavadatta in a lonely spot of the Pramadavana garden. 
She has run away from the joyous rejoicings of the marriage of 
Padmavati with Udayana to bewail her misfortune, because her 
husband is to be another’s in a very short while. As ill-luck 
would have it, a maid comes there in search of her and asks her to 
wreathe the marriage garland for Padmavati. She engages the maid 
in conversation on the topic of the appearance of the 

bride-groom. But before long, being overwhelmed with feelings 
cuts short that topic and wreaths the garland. She cleverly avoids 
weaving the herb called in that garland. As the bride- 

groom has arrived for his bath, another maid comes to the scene to 
hurry up for the garland. Both the maids leave Vasavadatta to 
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lament and suffer her tortures alone. She thinks of retiring to her 
hed-chamber to allay her mental tortures- 

Act IV-Praves'aka 

This short scene at the beginning ot the fourth act presents the 
Vidusaka to the audience. He is happy as king has married and^the 
gloomy tiresome period is over. He describes the enjosmients he is 
having along with the son-in-law king in the palace of 

His gluttony has affected his digestion. He tells the maid, who has 
come to inquire whether king has taken his bath, that she should 
bring everything else but not foods. 

Padmavati and Vasavadatta along with the retinue come to the 
garden Pramadavana. Padmavati’s intention in coming to that - 
garden is to see if her pet Sephalika plants have blossomed and to 
show them to Udayana and elicit the words of appreciation and 
praise from him. In the course of her conversation with Vasavadatta, 
we learn that she has developed a deep love for her lord and feels 
uneasy in his absence. Vasavadatta, with the feelings pent up lands 
herself in a difficult situation when she remarks that Vasavadatt& 
loved the king more chan what Padmavati does. Padmavati tells 
how she requested the lord to teach her playing on the lute and he 
kept quiet and simply sighed. Now the king and the ViduSaka 
come to the scene. They are seen by and her party. She 

avoids going forth and greeting him to respect the feelings of 
and enters the bower of Madhavl creeper with Vasavadatta 
and her maids. 

The king by this time has developed attraction for Padmavati 
but all the same he has not forgotten Vasavadatta. They come 
near the same bower and decide to wait there for Padmavati. To 
avoid the sun, acting up to the suggestion of the the king 

was about to enter the bower. Padmavati is embarrased and curses 
for his suggestion ; the clever maid disturbs the bees seated 
on the creeper at the entrance of the bower and finally succeeds 
in warding off the king and from entering the bower. They 

sit outside the bower. Thinking that they are alone Vidusaka asks 
the king to express whom he loved more the present queen 
Padm&vati or Vasavadatta who was no more. The king when 
pressed very much by Vidusaka says that Padmavati is virtuous, 
he has regard for her but she has not succeeded in making him 
forget Vasavadatta. Vidusaka expresses just the opposite view. 
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King jocularl7 threatens to report this to Vasavadatta. The 
Vidusaka re m inds him that VSsavadatta is dead long before and 
the tears gush forth from the eyes of the king- Vasavadatta slips 
away from the bower, while Vidusaka is away for bringing water to 
cleanse the face of the king and the latter has his eyes dimmed with 
tears. Padmavat* comes forth from the bower to be by the side of 
the king. Both the king and Vidusaka are confused and offer some 
explanation to account for the tears in the eyes of the king. Though 
Padmavati has over-heard their conversation, she does not contradict 
them. Vidusaka cleverly suggests that the king should hurry up 
to keep up appointment vnth the King Dars'aka and all depart. 

Act V — Praves'aka 

The Praves'aka at the beginning of the V act informs the 
audience that Pad m Svati is suffering from head-ache- VSsavadatta 
is sent for and is informed about her ailment. It is reported that 
Padmavati’s bed is spread in the Samudragrhaka- The Vidusaka 
informs the audience that the king’s remembrance of Vasavadatta 
is revived due to his marriage with Padmavati. Vidusaka is asked 
to convey to the king the news about Padmavati’s head-ache* 
This short scene prepares the back-ground for the important 
dream-scene. 

Main Scene 

The king is thinking about Vasavadatta’s destruction at Lavii- 
naka. Vidusaka, informs him about Padmavati’s severe headache. 
He getting anxious about the health of Padmavati immediately 
proceeds to the Samudragfha with his friend Vidusaka. As 
Padmavati is not there the king waits for her there, lying in the bed 
which was prepared for Padmavati. He feels sleepy and asks 
Vidusaka to tell him a story. While listening to the story the king 
faUs asleep. Vidusaka goes to bring his blanket as it is very cold. In 
the meanwhile enters Vasavadatta accompanied by a Cetl. The Cetl 
leaves for bringing the ointment and Vasavadatta is left alone. She 
mistakes the king who is sleeping there, for Padmavati in the dim 
light. She lies down on the bed by his side but suddenly gets up on 
hearing the voice of the king, who was addressing her in his dream- 
For a moment she is quite nervous, thinking that she has been found 
out and Yaugandharayana’s scheme would fail- Soon she is con- 
vinced that he is dreaming only. She replies to some of his questions 
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put by him to Vasavadatta in dream. She is tempted to stay on 
there for some more time to give satisfaction to her eyes and to 
comfort her heart. Then she feels that she has stayed there for a 
long time and desires to leave but not before she touches his body 
in order to put in its proper place his hand, which was hanging 
down from the bed. The king was roused by her touch ; but she 
vanishes quickly from his presence. The king runs after her but 
dashes against the panel of the door. In the meanwhile Vidufaka 
enters. King tells him that Vasavadatta is alive- Vidusaka tells 
him that that cannot be as Vasavadatta is dead. He tells him that 
he must have mistaken Yaksini Avanti-Sundari for Vasavadatta. 
The king is unable to make out whether he has seen real Vasavadatta 
or that it was only a vision. Now enters the Chamberlain with a 
message from the King Dars aka that preperaton for attackng the 
enemy are complete. Udayana declares his intention to lead the 
army for conquering the enemy and the act comes to a close. 

Act VI— Mis ra Viskambhaka 

This mixed interlude at the beginning of the- sixth act teUs us 
that Udayana has regained his lost territory, and has found Ghosavati, 
the favourite lute of Vasavadatta. The Kancukl and the nurse 
Vasundhara, have come with a message from the king Pradyota, and 
are waiting for the king's audience. The king on seeing the lute is 
much distressed with the memories of Vasavadatta. 

Main Scene 

The king is seen addressing the lute. His grief for Vasavadatta 
is renewed. The messengers from Pradyota are announced. King 
tells the door-keeper to call Padmavatl. Padmavati shows her 
eagerness to hear the news about the wellbeing of Vasavadatta’s 
relatives- The chamberlain says ‘Mahasena congratulates you upon 
your recent victory against Aruni.’ The nurse VasundharS conveys 
the message from the mother of Vasavadatta and presents the 
portraits of Uda3rana and Vasavadatta, On seeing Vasavadatta’s 
portrait, Padmavatl notices a close resemblance between AvantikS 
and the lady drawn in the picture- She tells the king about it. 
King asks her to send for that lady. instead proposes that the 

king should see without her knowledge while she would be 

moving with her ( i, e. )• In the meanwhile enters Yaugan- 

dharayaiia dressed as a mendicant and asks for his sister. Vasavadatta 
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is brought in. When Vasavadatta is being returned to the mendicant, 
in the presence of who acts as a witness, she is recognised 

by her as Vasavadatta. King immediately asks Vasavadatta to go 
back to the harem along with Padmavati- Yaugandhar^aVa pretends 
anger and tells the king that it does not become him not to return his 
deposit. The veil is taken ofiF from the face of Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharayana comes out of his disguise. The King is very happy 
to find both Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta alive. He pays 
compliments to his minister Yaugandharayana- Padmavati apologises 
to Vasavadatta for having treated her as an ordinary friend. 
Yaugandharayana supplies the missing links of the plot to the King. 
The King plans that, all of them along with Padmavati, should go to 
King Pradyota. The play ends with the Bharatavakya. 

Sources of the Play 

The story of is found in the of in the 

Buddhist legend of Pradyota in Tibetan Kandjur and in the Jain 
works like'|?T^?s[’s and 

JT555TTl^^¥r’s ^inT^cfl^f^cr. Of these the Buddhist and the Jain 
sources deal with an account of and his marriage with =[151^x17. 
Hence they do not have any direct bearing with the theme of the 

The of g>JiT®r ( originally composed in dialect ) is. 

at present, extinct. Three Sanskrit versions of this work are 
available to-day viz (i) The of f (ii) The 

of and (iii) The of Prof. 

Lacote and Dr. Keith opine that the account of in the 

is more faithful than that of in the It 

may be noted that the does not contain all the events 

narrated about in the For instance, the 

refers to as a queen Ibut does not narrate the 

events that led to the marriage of - with The 

describes at length almost all the events occurring in the 
the gives almost the same account of 

as that of the It would, therefore, be quite 

justifiable to compare the account of ^3^^ in our play with that in 
the ^5«rrai^?IT’TT. The significant deviations from the account of 
in the wefrcHTn^c are noted below. 

(i) In the the kingl is the son of 5 the 

daughter of ^cfST^ , the king of QT^^afT. In the 
the king is referred to as 
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(ii) In the is the daughter of the king of ?r*l«r 

called ST^cT. (This sr^ra is, of course, distinct from the one 
who ruled at Avanti and who was known as or 

?r?T%5r.) In the , q?Tiqdt is the sister of ^4^5, the 

king of JT»Tsr. 

(iii) In the disguises himself as an old 

Brahmin with as his daughter. The disguises 

as one-eyed brother of qraqqw and stays with her in the 
country. In the sjjrrsvT^Tqai disguises hims elf 

as an ascetic, qroq^rTT as an BiiqPhqil women who is his 
married sister and the all along remains with the 

king only. 

The meeting of etc. with q?ITqrat takes place in a 

park according to the and not in a cSqfq^r as in the 

(iv) According to the version of qjsn^ffeigT’qT, 

and the are supposed to have been consumed by the fire 

at qsTqi’qq;; while in the ^qcqqraqqqg^, only qlq^qqjqw and 
qr^q^ai are supposed to be consumed by the fire. 

(v) In the qiqr^fe^Sfiqt, the motif of the matrimonial alliance with 
q?rrq^*^ is to conquer new territory and to gain suzerain power. 
In the qq'‘^T^rqq^J 3 (, the motif of the new matrimonial alliance 
is to regain the lost kingdom. It may be observed that there is 
no reference to sn^foi at all in the 

(vi) In the goes to only when invited for 

his marriage with q^riq^H'. This marriage is planned by 
qtipquqq. In the ^cqtqqr^qqqci , eqqq goes to for 

another purpose and there he is offered q?irq^ by the king 
of qqq. 

(vii.) In the the re-union between ^3qqq and qT^fqqftT 

takes place at sqquq^ : while in the ^q'^qi’aqqfm the same takes 
place in the capital of the q5?r-country (i.e. at ^iqn*q\). 

(viii) In the the divine speech declares the purity of the 

conduct of qrqqq^T when she, alongwith qt*pquqq, prepares to 
undergo a fire ordeal. In the ^q’^T^qqiT > the conduct of 
qr^qqTTT is not suspected as q?nqrfl herself turns out to be her 
guardian while she was in disguise- 
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(ix) In the ^sirerRc?IT*l?:, from the very beginning suspects the 

news of the death of on accoxmt of the prophesy that 

'^T^^in’s son win be bom unto him- While in the 

he suspects her as alive only after his dream-vision. 

(x) In the ^sr!??fe5niT?:, the brother of joins hands 

with in his plan j while in the 

does not play any part. 

(xi) In the suspects the existence of 

from the time he sees fl%^-mark on the forehead of 

and also from the skill of never fading garland woven by 
and worn by at the time of her marriage. 

(xii) In the ^raRc^FR, takes a promise from the king of 

for the life-long friendship with at the time of the 

marriage of his daughter. No such promise is referred to in the 

(xiii) The prophesy about ‘RTFr^’t’s marriage with is not refe- 
rred to in the In the the prophesy 

promises the suzerain power to the husband of 

xiv) The dream-scene of the act V of the 

the encounter-scene in the Pramadavana (Act IV), the 
narration by the (Act I) and the gradual revelation of 

are the innovations of WQf and are not referred to in 
the ^EarraRc^iR. 

In spite of the abovementioned, similarities and differences, we 
caimot consider Ifc^sTT (of course, on the basis of ) as 

the source of W^’s for ^flT^ probably lived in the 4th 

or 5th century B- C. whereas is assigned to 1st century B. C. 

RFt etc- are historical personalities, who according 
of Smith, belonged to the 6th or 5th Century B. C. Bhasa, as we have 
already observed, is assigned to the 4th or 5th Century B. C. So 
3Pn^ comes very shortly after and must have known, in details, 

the many popular legends about him- It is very likely, that has 
dramatic the popular love-cum-political tale about with his 

own psychological interpretation and has chiselled the same with 
judicious omissions and dramatic innovations. 
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Time and Place of the Dramatic Action 

In the first act we find that the BrahmacSrin describes the 
efforts of Rumanv§n to console the king ( cf- awHK ••• V. 14). 
This indicates that the events in the first act take place after a few 
days after the fire at arrives in the at 

about 11 a. m ; The Brahmacarin enters at mid-day and the act 
closes in the evening (cf. ... V. 16 ). It is rather strange 

that the act ends with the description of the evening when the action 
in the act is not long enough to extend over a period till the evening. 
The events of this act take place in a situated on the outskirts 
of the capital city of 

In the second act we find that and 'TfHWdt have become 

close friends. now, addresses as 1;55T. The king 

also has recovered from the grief of separation from 
and has come to the for securing help from 

attachment for has increased to such an extent that even he^ 
%€!■ has come to know about it. This suggests an interval of at least 
two weeks between the first and the second act. The reference to 
the in the following act and to the in this act 

suggests that the action of this act takes place in the early morning at 
-about 7 a. m. The interlude of this act takes place in the palace of 
the king ; while the main scene is laid in the in a 

garden behind the palace (cf. t^isfr qi?^: 

28). 

The third act continues the action of the second on the same 
day. The reference to the suggests the time at round 

about 10 a. m. The events of this act take place in the secluded 
comer of the attached to the of the king 

In the fourth act we find that the Vidusaka describes his happy 

stay in the JTn«r-palace. ( cf. ^ I 46 ). We also learn 

that had requested to teach her the art of playing on the 

lute. This suggests the interval of at least five days between acts 
.IE and IV. 

The inquiry of the maid about the bath of indicates that 
the action of the interlude takes place at about 10-30 a. m. . The 
reference to the severe heat by the Vidusaka shows that the events of 
the main scene take place in the afternoon of the same day. The 
main scene comes to a dose at about 3 p. m. when the king joins 
■the king who accords afternoon-reception to his visitors. The 
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interlude takes place in a part of palace while the main scene- 
is laid in the Pramadavana, near the 

In the interlude of the fifth act we learn about '??TtW9Ts headache 
which must have been the outcome of the events in the previous act. 
Thus it happens on the day following the previous act. The time 
must be an hour before the evening as in the main scene we learn 
that it is quite dark outside the =015=5?. (cf. 

I P. 82 ). The main scene takes place in the 
evening on the same day. The interlude takes place in a part of 
55153*8 palace, while the main scene is laid in the sea-house. 

In the interlude of the sixth act we learn that is re-establi- 
shed on the throne at Kausaiiibi, the capital-city of the Vatsa— king- 
dom. started his march against ArunJ at the end of the fifth 

act. Thus at least two weeks must have passed between acts V and 
VI. The interlude probably, takes place in the morning. The main 
scene of this act is the continuation of the interlude. The interlude 
takes place near the Golden— arch of the ^555*8 palace in 55151^51. 
The main scene takes place in the inner apartment of the palace. 
( cf. 5ftsr q555=0m«Fcf=C=015T=5K^ ?! 51ir>ii:-p. 116 ). 

The entire action of the play thus, appears to cover a period of 
one month approximately. 

Below is given a chart showing the time and place of the action, 
act by act. 

ACT t PLACE j TIME 

A Few Days ajter the Fire at Lavanaka 

Act I i The rrqlqq on the outskirts of 

I the capital city of 

I finsr-country. 

Two Weeks after 

Palace of 55153 at about 8 a. m. 

qnqq'tsdWosq in the garden at about 9-30 
of 55f^s palace. 


Act 11 

Interlude 

Main-Scene 


11 a. m. - 6 p. m. 


a. Ku 
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Act III 


On the Same Day 


Pramadavana garden atta- 
ched to the of 

palace 


I at about 10 a. m. 


Act IV 

Interlude 

Main-Scene 


After Five Days 


palace 

Pramadavana, near the frr=I^- 


at about 10-30 
a. m» 

12 uoon-3 p* m. 


On the Next Day 


Act V 

Interlude 

Main-Scene 


palace 

Sea-House 


I at about 5 p. m. 
at about 6 p. m. 


Two Weeks After 


Act VI 

Interlude 

Main-Scene 


at the of the 

palace at 

Inner Apartment of the palace 
of 


f at about 
\ 8 a. m. 


Technical Remarks 


The Svapnavasavadattam is technically a according to the 
rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy. It is thus defined : 

5jHRefw?5i5C%. I 

q^fir^T ^TtPEci^lTJ ii 

5rte2nci5f5it ucnq^iH. I 

%qlssr f^5qTf?[5^ w( II 

03; 0;3 3^?; qr^ I 

3T^fi5% sciBr: II 

m 5^T: ! 

arts^srenTi s li 
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The plot of Svapnavasavadattam is woven arotmd the well 
known ( ) legend of Udayana. It consists of six acts. The 

hero of the play is the king Udayana who is A hero 

is described as is care- 

free, synapathetic and a skilled lute-player. The principal sentiment 
of the play is and and are the subordinate senti- 

ments. The principal characters of the theme are four only viz. 

and E?nWcft. 

The SQtradhara introduces the main characters of the play by 
employing in the opening stanza. The prologue is of the 

type. The 11% employed in the play is lf%'. The 

play ends with the conventional epilogue- 

Except for the king, Yaugahdharayana. the two chamberlains 
and the Brahmacarin, the other characters speak Prakrit. It is quite 
strange that the Tapasi speaks Prakrit language. It may be noted 
that the of the and of the ?TT55cft- 

9TTH speak Sanskrit- 

A Note on the places referred to in the play 
Vatsa-Kingdom, Kausamhl and Lavinaka. 

The lc?r kingdom refers to the kingdom that lay between the 
Magadha and Avanti kingdoms, i- e. it corresponds to the country 
around the southern part of the Ganga-Jumna doab. It was also 
known as Vaiiiias- King Udayana, the hero of many romantic tales, 
ruled over this kingdom* The country received its name from the 
King Vatsa of Varanasi, the son of Pratardana. 

Kausambi, according to V. Smith, was in the valley on the Tons 
river. The Sutna railway station, marks the approximate position 
of Kausambi. The famous Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang twice 
vidted this city, who describes the city as Isdng south-west of 
Allahabad. The A^oka pillar on which Samudragupta recorded the 
history of his reign is supposed to have been originally erected in 
this city. Some scholars identify Kausambi with the town Kosam on 
the left bank of the Jumna, near Allahabad. Lavapaka is the name 
of a village on the eastern frontier of the Vatsa-kingdom. 
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Magadba country and Bajagfha 

The Magadha-country corresponds to the Southern part of the- 
modem province of Bihar. In the Buddhist works, it is referred to 
as Even to-day the districts of Bihar and Gaya are 

known as Maga (which is the corruption of Magadha). It was an 
important political and commercial centre in tlie Northern India. 

Rajagrha (also known as Girivtaja was the ancient capital of 
Magadha-country. It was surrounded by five hUIs and the river 
Sarasvati flowed through the city- The city was fortified by 
Bimbisara. Up to the reign of King Dars^aka, the city continued to 
be the capital dty of Magadha; but Dars^aka’s, son Uda3dn 
established Pataliputra as the capital city of Magadha-corintry. 
Rajagrha is identified with modem Rajagir in Bihar, sixty-two miles 
from Patna. It is among the hills near Gaya. 

Avanfi and Ujjayini 

The country of Avanti roughly corresponds to modem Malwa, 
Nimar and the neighbouring parts of the central provinces. It was 
one of the four powerful kingdoms when Buddha lived, the other 
three being and The king Vikramaditya, the hero of 

a number of romantic and interesting legends is said to have ruled 
over Avanti. 

Ujjayim was also known as Avanti and was the capital city of 
Avanti-country. It was situated on the river sipra and covered the 
area of two miles. It is famous for the ancient Mahakalesvara 
temple. It was known for public baths. It was known as an 
important trading centre in ancient India. The famous poet Kalidasa 
is supposed to have lived in this city. 

Uttarakuru : 

According to Dey, the Uttarakuru corresponds to the northern 
portion of Garwal and Hunades'a on the slopes of the Himalayas- 
According to the Aitareya Brahmapa it is situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the Uttaramadras. Ramayana includes Eastern Turkistan in 
the country called Uttarakuru, whereas the Mahabharata indudes 
Tibet. It appears that Kashmir or Tibet might have represented 
the Uttarakurus of the ancient days- It was supposed to be the 
country full of joy and happiness only. 
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Kampilya : 

It corresponds to modem Kampil twenty-eight miles to the 
north-east of Fathgad in the Farokhabad district of U. P. It was 
the capital city of Drupada, the king of south PaScala. It was the 
scene of Draupadi’s Svayamvara. At present this city is known as 
Kampil. 


Characterisation 


Udayana : 

Udayana, the hero of the play, is the king of Vatsa-country. 
He is known for his skill in playing on the lute. He is handsome 
and looks like the god Madana, without his bow and arrow* King 

also is charmed by his handsomeness and youth. He was 
extremely sympathetic. It is this trait of his that attracted both 
and towards him. 

His love for is deep and intense — nay almost proverbial. 

At the mere news of her death, he decides to end his life. 
With great efforts he is restrained from such a rash act. He 
embraces the half-burnt ornaments of and faints. He even 

prattles like a mad person. He finds no delight in life without 
he does not eat; weeps continuously and does not even care 
for the toilet of his body. The very fact that thought 

that ^21^s marriage with is just impossible, so long as 

is alive is a great testimony to his immeasurable love for her. 
He is unable to forget whom he believes to be dead, even 

after his marriage with Padmavati. 

In the private and confidential conversation, he declares that 
though attractive and virtuous is not able to captivate his 
heart as did. When alone, he always grieves for 

even when he knows that she is dead. Being sentimental he even 
sheds tears on remembering her. He thinks that by shedding tears 
one pays off the debt of love one owes to the departed one. (IV. 6.) 
We can well imagine his boundless joy-nay, ecstasy, on seeing 
alive in the 6th act. 

Though he loves he is quite careful to see that q?lRgTs 

feelings are not hurt. He tells her a lie while accounting for his 
tears (in act IV) for he knew well that the truth wiU hurt the 
feelings of cf. ^Tc!^: I (p. 72) He 
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<ioes not directly decline the request of for teaching her the 

lute. He observes all the formalities with ; he goes to meet 

her in the and also goes to the Sea-House for inquiring about 

her health. 

Though a romantic lover he does not lack heroism. It is true 
that he is not heroic in spirit, yet when occasion demands he could 
girt up his loins. When cheered by Darsaka, he, casting away his 
depressed mood, leads the army against Aruni to regain his lost 
kingdom. He is modest as he attributes his victory to the prowess 
of He is considerate for he is afraid to face the relatives of 

in the sixth act. He is a true friend for though reluctant he 
replies to the question of when the latter conjured him by 

friendship. 

He appears only in the last three acts ; yet his presence is felt in 
every act. In the first act, one learns about his lamentations for 
from the narration of the Brahmacarin. In the second act, 
he is the main topic of conversation. The third act deals with the 
events connected with his marriage. 

The reference to his love-affair with ( p, 90 ) appears 

quite strange-particularly when his love for Vasavadatta is represent- 
ed as almost proverbial- Udayana, for a moment, comes down in our 
estimation of an ideal lover. 

In we have a picture of a true lover-to whom love is the 

very flame of life, which enlivens him with boundless joy and when 
extinguished, it leaves him in unfathomable grief. 

Yaugandharayana 

YaugandharSyaPa is an ideal minister, with unerring devotion to 
his master. Nothing but his master’s welfare is his cherished atni. 
He, therefore, boldly undertakes to execute the well-calctilated but 
intricate plan for regaining the lost kingdom of his master. The very 
outline of his political strategy is sufficient to indicate his uncommon 
abilities as a minister. He is the real Sutradhara of his plan, with 
delicate but not dwindling strings tied to the puppets. His judicious 
calculation and ability of execution are revealed by the successful 
working of his scheme. The trick of putting the ornaments in the fire 
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and leaving a person like Rumanvan to take care of the king speak 
for his wisdom- His immediate decision of depositing with 

with a double-purpose, reveals his shrewdness and practical 
insight. His worldly wisdom and deep insight into human nature 
are seen from his tactful ways of consoling when she feels 

humiliated in the disguise of an 3?TWi^cf¥-T-woman. He consoles her 
sasdng that even gods, when unrecognised, are subjected to the 
similar treatment. He gently reminds her that she has willingly 
undertaken to suffer for the sake of her husband and does not 
forget to encourage her by pointing out that the sufferings are only 
temporary and that very soon, the brighter days are to come 
undoubtedly. He is clever for he elicits the required information 
from the Brahmacarin very tactfully. He is ready-witted for he 
promptly corroborates the guess of by saying 

*r I — to explain away the tears of which were really 

caused on hearing about the pitiable condition of His keen- 
ness to see that the relation, between and remain 

undisturbed shows that he is not a ruthless politician. In his 
enthusiasm of regaining the kingdom he does not forget, disregard 
or underestimate the personal (or family) happiness of and 

He is a man of controlled sentiments. Unlike ^159^3x11, 
he does not feel insulted in his disguised status nor he is moved on 
hearing the tragic condition of from the BrahmacSrin. He is 

liberal in outlook, and like a true officer, does not fail to appreciate 
the work of his colleague His modesty is seen in his remark 

that his responsibility is not as heavy as that of He deserves 

aU compliments for his successful role of a wandering ascetic. 

In spite of the fact that YaugandharSyana appears on the sta^ 
in two acts only (Acts I ; VI), he leaves an impression on our mind 
of an able statesman, with unerring foresight, brilliant planning and 
executional insight and an uncommon understanding of htiman 
behaviour. He deserves the confidence placed in him by 
and He is, indeed, a worthy minister, covetable colleague 

and a true friend. 

Vasantaka 

«i'd'-a'=h, the boon-companion of the king, possesses many traits 
of the conventional of the Sanskrit drama. He is fond 

of sweet dishes and easy life. His conception of happinp^ s fe 
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characterised by two factors only viz. sumptuous meals and sound 
health, cf. l (p. 46). He likes q?nq?fl' more 

than because the former often feeds him delicious dishes. 

On obtaining a residence in a palace, pleasurebaths and dainty 
meals, he feels as if he is enjoying a stay in the heaven. He is not 
able to restrain himself at the sight of sweet dishes ; hence he tells 
the to bring anything but food. He considers himself unfor- 
tunate when unable to eat due to indigestion. 

His stupidity as seen in his childish obstinacy to force an 
answer from with regard to his degree of love for and 

4^1 HdV, can be justified on account of his intimate friendship with the 
king. His proverbial ignorance and poor memory are well revealed 
in his confusion of the names of the king Brahmadatta and the city 
Kampilya. He is timid in his heart ; hence in the dim light of the 
evening he imagines the garland fallen on the ground near the gate 
of the Sea-House to be a serpent- His blunder about the 

speaks for his ignorance of even worldly knowledge. It may 
be noted that the humour arising out of the VidQsaks’s stupidity is 
cleverly utilised by the dramatist to relieve the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Though reckoned as a buffoon, he does show sparks of cleverness 
on some occarions. He cleverly explains away the tears of 
to by saying that they are caused by the dust of the Ka^a 

flower which got into his eyes. He, on this occasion, deserves the 
compliment paid to him by viz 9# 

^ I (p. 12). He shrewdly encourages — goads-^^^T to 
give a reply to his awkward and embarassing question by saying — 

To get a reply from 

Udayana, he, at first, like a diplomat, persuades him, then assures 
his co-operation and thus removes his apprehensions, thereafter 
threatens him and lastly conjures him in the name of 'friendship’. 
A mere buff on or a stupid fellow cannot be so diplomatic I He is 
a sympathetic friend and feels concerned about sorrow. 

When the king laments for he tries to divert his mind by 

talking about and by pointing out the line of white cranes 

flying in the autumnal sky. When the king is unhappy on hearing the 
word Ujjayini, he immediately starts telling another story. Like a 
sincere friend he consoles the king by telling him that the dictates 

3 
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of fate cannot be transgressed, (cf- 

1 % 68 ) 

When My H tit approaches at the end of the IV act, the 

realising the delicacy of the situation, reminds of his 
other social duty. At the end of the Act V, the tries to lead 

the king away from the Sea-House, so that he may be free from the 
thoughts of ^W^3[ffT seen in a dream. 

He plays significant part in the development of the plot. He is 
responsible for the blockade of the ladies in Act IV* His childish 
obstinacy results in the emotional breakdown of in act IV and 
is also indirectly responsible for the headache of In the 

Sea-House, his reference to Ujjayini is responsible for the dream of 
about VSsavadatta, the main scene of the play. Thus his 
stupidity is weU exploited by the dramatist to unfold the events of 
acts IV and V* Though says 

(p. 68) she must have felt grateftil to him for without his stupidity, 
she woiild not have obtained ‘ the compensation of her stay in 
disguise. ’ 

thus, is not only a conventional buffoon but is also a 
clever and a sympathetic friend. 

Vasavadatta 

the heroine of this play, is the beloved wife of the 
king In our play, she is separated from She lives in 

a disguise of an snsrr^^-woman and is supposed to be dead. It is 
this peculiar condition in which she is placed and is made to suffer 
that makes this play interesting and unparalled. 

The theme of the play is woven around her. She is present in 
every act of this play. There is no incident in the drama which has 
no direct or indirect bearings on The theme originates, 

progresses and ends with It is no exaggeration to say that 

is essentially a play of — nay, a play of 

fortune. 

She is self-conscious. Though she has willingly undertaken to 
live in disguise, she feels humiliated when driven away like an 
ordinary person, by the soldiers, (cf. sn^, 

I p. 4). The various ways in which YaugandharayaVa 
consoles and persuades her speaks for her overwhelming sen s e of 
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self-respect. She is sympathetic and affectionate. She feels sisterly 
love for q?fT^. ( ?pr^^r^R^sfcr i p. 8) She 

does not fail to appreciate the beauty and speech of (cf. 

1 p- 8 ; q-inra i p. lo). 

She feels Padmavati to be “her own” on learning that she is likely 
to be her sister-in-law. Even after her restoration, when Padmavati 
begs pardon of her, she remarks — JTTtT f (p. 122). 

Her love for Udayana is intense and deep. It is for the sake of 
Udayana only that she willingly undertakes to remain in disguise 
and silently suffers her lot. She silently receives the information 
that her friend loves her own husband. She, in the 

«ame maimer, learns the news about q?n^^’s betrothal with 
With unsurpassable patience, she weaves the marriage-garland for 
her co-wife and before her very eyes, sees her husband ‘ becoming 
somebody else’s’- Yet she does not protest or create any obstacle 
only for the sake of her lord and his prosperity. She willingly under- 
took to suffer physical pain and humiliation of the stay in disguise 
for the sake of her husband. She had not the faintest idea that she 
is removing herself only to make room for another person — he r 
co-wife. The cruel fate is not satisfied with her physical sufferings ; 
it persecutes her even when she stays in disguise. She with all 
her helplessness, is compelled to listen to praise, to weave the 

wedding garland for her co-wife and to see for herself the boundless 
love of for her husband. She does not utter a word of protest 

openly though often, to herself, she gave vent to her emotional 
reactions. 

The incidents that occur before her must have penetrated her 
heart and caused unbearable pain to her yet she suffers it with 
closed lips and restrained heart. Her love, suffering and sacrifice 
.are indescribable and deserve the highest tribute. Even in the midst 
of this suffering, her love for Udayana has not become less. She 
stUl loves him with the same warmth of her heart. She leaves 
Padmavat* alone to console Udayana when the latter has suffered 
emotional break-down in the Pramadavana- ( l 

5(Taf<gf^?siT^4?T i p. 70). On learning about 

headache, she feels worried as it would make uncom- 
fortable. cf. ?n3Fr 

I (p. 88). 

Destiny though cruel to her, has amply and richly rewarded her 
•self-sacrifice. From the Brahmacarin she gathers that Udayana's 
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love for her is sincere and intense. She feels consoled on knowing 
that Udayana. on his own, did not offer himself to but only 

tacitly accepted the offer of She must have experienced an 

ecstasy of joy on hearing from 33[3f»T’s own lips that he loves her 
more than Padmavati- In the Sea-House she gets an irrevokable 
proof that really loves her and that not only his heart but even 

his sub-conscious yearns for her- She recognises this priceless 
reward and says — ^ %cr?rJT^ sril sTfS'iT: 

(p. 64). 

Unlike Padmavati, she is emotional and has less control over 
her heart. She weeps on hearing about the tragic condition of 
She sheds tears on seeing in the Pramadavana. Often 
she lands herself in difficulty by spontaneously uttering remarks 
which apparently are either unwarrented or unsuitable, (cf. 3io!nl5rHJ.I 
I p. 32, I p. 34, 52). She resorts to a 

secluded corner in the Pramadavana during the marriage of 
Padmavati for she knew well that she would not be able to control 
herself. Often she, to herself, gives vent to her feelings, (cf. 

p. 2(1; mi w ^ ^ 

p. 36 ; mu I p. 38). 

She is ready-witted, for she saves herself from the awkward 
situation which might have disclosed her identity, cf . U 

qw (p. 34) I (p. 32) 

^7: ^ it q%i5rfe 1 (p. 52). 

She has full confidence in Yaugandharayana, cf. I 

^ U 1 (p. 12.) 

She is noble and dignified. She does not blame anybody for 
her miseries. She only blames her lot and suffers it silently cf. arfj: 
ar^^T: I (p, 40). 

She knew the art of lute-playing which she had leamt from 
Udayana. She is skilful in weaving the garlands. She cleverly avoids 
the undesirable herb (viz. ?iqc?ftTr|jr ) while weaving the wedding 
garland for q^irwcft. She deserves the compliments (cf. *nTp5SRjji| 

^5'qT arrqf^crair l p. 40) paid to her by the wife of Dar^aka* 
She is jovial and playful also. (cf. qqrf^q ^ 

p. 30 ; 3Tf%cr fq ^s?T 1 p. 30). Though a, co-wife, she 

treats Padmavati as her dose and dear friend. 
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will ever remain immortal as an ideal wife, whose love 
for her husband is unsurpassable and whose self-sacxifice, for the 
sake of her lord, is sublime. 

Padmavat! 

Padmavati, the second heroine of the play, is the sister of 
the king of Magadha country. She is both lovely and noble in 
appearance. on seeing her for the first time, spontaneously 

remarks — 3ii?r5l»rT5^4 ¥'^3^ I in his confidential talks, 

pays compliments to her beauty, conduct and sweetness. (IV. 5) 
Vidflsaka also describes her as ‘yoimg, chamaing, having no temper 
or pride, sweet-tongued and courteous’- (cf. p. 66) As a girl in 
her teens, she is attractive and playful (Act II). 

She is pious and religious minded, (cf. I. 6) • She comes 
to pay her respects to her mother in the She bows down 

to the dm#, the senior matron in the hermitage. She invites the 
ascetics to select their gifts freely. She is true to her word. Sie 
accepts the heavy responsibility of guarding in spite of the 

warning of the chamberlain (cf. I ) 

She is sympathetic and considerate. She avoids meeting 3^^ in 
the for the sake of (cf.. i) 

She appreciates the king’s lamentation for even after her 

own marriage with him. cf. 

I ( p. 66). She is very affectionate. She 
regards as her own. ( ?fffrr l p. 14). She regards 

^Tsr^^^’s kinsmen as her own and is eager to learn the well-being 
of 5PnT^. She has a high sense of respect and dignified manners. 
Though a princess, she respects the age of and addresses 

her as sn^Tf. She never leaves ^T^cffn alone. She is affectionate and 
amicable- Within a few days only she becomes a dose friend of 
so much so that the latter addresses her as ^55T. Even the 
maid servant is not hesitant to disdose 'r?rr^Ys cherished love for 
to She pays her respects to the picture of 

and begs pardon when she learns that ^TRi^cFtTT is her senior co-wife. 

She is quite simple and straightforward. She accepts the 
explanations offered by (viz. 1 p. 32 ; 

5T ^ I I p. 34 3^ 

^ p. 32) She is practical. She does not desire to face the 
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relatives of as it would make them uncomfortable, (cf • T% 

^ I p. 104) 

Her love for Udayana is true. She loves him because of his 
S 3 rmpathetic nature and not for his personal charms. When asked 
by she declares her intense love for Udayana in a modest 

way by saying— STR ^ l 57^1% i (p- 52). 

Though modest in tone, this remark is sufficiently eloquent in 
expressing her deep love for the king. Like every young beloveds 
she is keen to receive compliments from her husband ; hence she 
restrains her maid-servant from plucking the ^ephalika clusters. 

Like her love> her patience too is boundless. She displays 
heroic endurance and infinite patience. She does not complain ; she 
does not even indicate her displeasure or anger ; she only prefers to 
suffer silently and admirably like a nobly-bom princess. She bears 
disappointment quietly when Udayana remained silent in the matter 
of music-lessons- She does not exhibit any sign of displeasure or 
jealousy when Udayana declares that he loves more than 

her. On the contrary, she snubs the for passing a bad remark 
about and says that Udayana is reaUy a courteous person as he 
remembers even after her death. Though she knows the 

real cause of tears of Udayana, she pretends complete ignorance and 
accepts without any taunt-the false excuse put forth by the Vidu?aka 
and the king. To suffer silently the position that her husband loves 
the departed wife more, indeed, requires uncommon patience and 
heroic courage. 

It may be noted that the ‘silence’ of need not be con- 

strued as her coldness’. She has. a loving heart. She almost faints 
on learning from the Brahmacarin that lost consciousness. 

She prohibits the plucking of ^ephalika clusters, as she is 
eager to receive compliments from her husband- She is not 
cold but she is too noble and too loving. She does not desire to 
hurt the feelings of her husband. She knows well the sympathetic 
nature of her husband 5 hence she takes every care to see that his 
emotions are not disturbed. After her question about music-lessons, 
tiie deep and heavy sigh of must have deterred her from 

asking any farther question to Wm. She has seen the emotional 
break-down of in the Pramadavana, in act XV. She 

must have realised that her anger or displeasure would 
only worsen the condition of Udayana / hence she speaks 
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nothing and with a controlled heart, just does what her lord says to 
her. Thus her silence is not due to her indifference to Udayana or 
due to the lack of any love for him. on her part. Rather, it is the 
result of her too much love for She does not desire to be 

silent ; she is compelled to keep silence by her own love for Udayana. 
Her uncommon silence speaks eloquently about her Himalasran 
patience and unsurpassable courage. In this respect, she scores a 
point over for while latter often gives vent to her emotions, 

in her speech to herself q?TTqRft does not, even for once, do the same. 

In we have a noble princess, affectionate friend and a 

loving wife. Her love for her husband is boundless and sincere ; and 
her patience and suffering are incomparable. If :5^*T’s love for 
is proverbial ; love for is imparalleled. If 

evokes our sympathy, does not fail to evoke our pity. 

Like we are also induced to say : on 

seeing silent sufferings. 


General Observations on the play 
Analysis of the theme : 

The Svapnavasavadattam is a play governed by two motives — 
Political and Psychological- The Political motive viz. the regaining 
of the lost kingdom of is utilised only as a background for the 

other motive. As political motive is made subservient to the other 
motive, the reference to the lost kingdom occurs only in act V. 
(A casual and an indirect reference is also found in act 1). Bhasa’s 
purpose is to depict the psychology and conflict of emotions of the 
characters who are rather compelled to live in unusual circumstances. 

The political motive is rather difficult to achieve as it is beset 
with many difficulties. had lost his royal glory. He alone 

could not give a challange to Arunl. He, when bereft of royal 
prosperity, was not likely to get any help from other kings to fight 
against Aruni. The King Pradyota (Udayana’s father-in-law, also 
known as ¥51^=^ or could have helped Udayana, but the 

latter might not have thought of getting the former's help for two 
reasons ; firstly he did not know how Pradyota looked upon him 
after he had eloped away with his daughter VasavadattS and secondly 
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Udayana, being a man of self-respect and dignity, might not have 
liked to approach his father-in-law for any assistance — particulary 
when he (i. e. Udayana) himself was in misery. To overcome these 
initial difBculties, the only course left open to him was to secure 
help from some powerful neighbouring king. 

yaugandharayaPa knew this very well. He also Icnew about 
the astrologers prediction about the marriage of Udayana with 
Padmavati. If this prediction comes to be true, the initial difficulties 
will be solved. For the king Darsaka, then being the brother-in-law 
of Udayanai will undoubtedly help the latter to regain his kingdom- 

But Yaugandharayana’s worry is-when this astrologer’s 
prophecy will come true ? He is certain that as long as is 

alive, the marriage of Udayana and Padmavati is just impossible - 
Udayana’s love for ’4T«d<itTT is so intense and sincere that he would 
never think of any other woman so long as Vasavadatta is alive. 
(Nay, it is rather doubtful whether he will think of remarrying, even 
after the death of Pradyota, the loving brother of 

Padmavati, will not offer his sister to Udayana, while ?iTfJ?5[Tn is 
alive. Yaugandharayana is also aware of the fact that the attempt 
to regain the kingdom from Aruhi cannot be indefinitely postponed. 
Thus the only course left open for him is to help the Destiny in 
effecting the prediction as early as possible. Hence, the humane 
minister Yaugandharayana plans to remove Vasavadatta for some 
time to a distant place, to spread the rumour about her death, to 
effect the marriage of Udayana and Padmavati, to regain the lost 
kingdom and finally to restore Vasavadatta to Udayana. 

Vasavadatta’s love for Udayana easily induces her to help 
Yaugandharayana in his political ( but not ruthless ) strategy. But 
what about Udayana ? The news of death will definitely 

unnerve him— to what extent no one can say. Yaugandharayana 
himself cannot remain with Uda 3 ^na as he has to guard Vasavadatta 
and to arrange for the marriage of Udayana and Padmavati. So 
Rumanvan is entrusted with the task of comforting Udayana in his 
sorrow and inducing him to marry Padmavati. After the marriage 
it is an easy task to secure ^^s help and to regain the lost kingdom. 
The political motive, can thus, be successfully adhieved. 
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Yet there are two difficult problems, without solving which the 
political motive cannot be achieved* One of them is the concealment 
•of Vasavadatta and the other is the restoration of Vasavadatta. 

Vasavadatta has to remain in disguise at a distant place and in 
safe hands. To escape from Lavanaka and to spread the rumour that 
Vasavadatta and Yaugandharayana are dead comparatively an easy 
task. This is achieved with the strategy of a fire at Lavanaka. 
Luckily, Yaugandharayana, on his way, meets PadmS'vatl and tactfully 
deposits Vasavadatta with her. This is done with a double- 
purpose t firstly, that the pious Padmavatl would guard the virtues 
of VSsavadatta and secondly Padmavati’s testimony to Vasavadatta's 
conduct will be unquestionable for Udayana at the time of the 
restoration of Vasavadatta at KausambI Thus the first difficulty (viz. 
Removal of Vasavadatta from Lavanaka and depositing her in safe 
hands) is admirably solved by Bhasa. 

But the more difficult problem is the restoration of Vasavadatta. 
Padmavatl’s testimony may satisfy LFdayana. But what about 
VSsavadatta ? What about Vasavadatta’s matrimonial relations 
with Udayana? What about Udayana’s love for Vasavadatta? 
What place Vasavadatta, after Udayana’s second marriage 
vrill occupy in the heart of Udayana? This is a very delicate 
difficulty. VSsavadatta is not merely to be restored to Udayana, but 
'She is to be assured about his love for her. She is to be amply 
convinced that Udayana, even after his second- marriage, loves her 
as before. Her self-sacrifice is not to be compensated by the “Office 
of the queen of the Vatsa-Kiogdom’’ but is to be fully rewarded by 
assuring Udayana’s love for her. This task is achieved by Bhasa in 
a superb manner. All the main events in the play are devoted to 
get over this delicate difficulty. The narration of the Brahmacarin 
convinces VasavadattS, about the unfathomable depth of Udayana’s 
love for her. The encounter in the Pramadavana provides her with 
an opportunity to hear from Udayana’s own lips his confession that 
he loves more than his newly married wife Padmavatl. The 

■dream-scene in the Sea-House, convinces Vasavadatta that she alone 
occupies the place in the heart, as well as, m the sub-conscious of 
Udayana. It is a matter of supreme joy for a wife to unravel the 
mystery of her husband’s sub-consdous and to find only herself 
therdn. Bhasa, thus has successfully achieved the “Restoration of 
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Vasavadatta” — nay “the Restoration of a loving wife to a loving 
husband”. 

IPsychological Aspect of the theme 

The choice of the theme and characters has made the psycholo- 
gical treatment of theme inevitable. Even the political plot of 
Yaugandharayana is moulded by the possible psychological reactions- 
of the characters involved in it. This is not a play of a king and 
a queen but is a play of a loving husband and loving wife who 
happend to be a king and a queen. This is a play wherein the 
physical events are not described but the emotional reactions of these 
events are delineated. It is a play of the conflict of emotions and 
not of situations. Vasavadatta, though a queen, nobly surrenders to 
the humiliations in the guise of -^vantika. She, though a beloved 
wife, silently and helplessly witnesses — nay, participates in, the 
marriage of her own husband with a young, noble and beautiful 
princess Padmavatl. She, though very near, is compelled to be a 
helpless onlooker of the emotional break-down of her loving 
husband in Pramadavana. After a long time, she finds her husband 
sleeping alone in the Sea-House, yet, being in disguise, she is 
forced to leave the place quite soon with the consolation of having 
obtained, the touch of Udayana’s hand for a few seconds. Though 
VSsavadatta and Udayana stay together at Rajagyha and at 
Kaus'ambi, Vasavadatta has to look at Udayana only secretly and 
that too from a distance. Udayana, though being haunted by the 
thoughts of Vasavadatta, is compelled by sheer political circumstances,, 
to give consent to his marriage with PadmSvat*. He, with his heart 
yearning for Vasavadatta, has to keep his show of loving Padmavatl, 
his newly married wife. Padmavatl, who has dedicated her heart 
to Udayana, has to silently bear him, brooding over the loss of 
Vasavadatta. It is this ‘conflict’ or ‘play of emotions, that has made 
this play rmique and most interesting. 

Development of the theme : 

The theme is gradually developed, in convincing manner, with 
the help of dramatic situations. Nothing appears as ‘strange’ or- 
‘unexpected’ in this play- There are no supernatural incidents or 
unbelivable events. The various incidents and situations are well- 
knit with each other. The arrival of Padmavatl, Yaugandharayana 
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and the Brahmacarin in the penance-grove (act I) is accounted for*. 
There is nothing unusual in the religious-minded PadmSvali’s 
invitation to sages to select their gifts and in her acceptance of the- 
deposit of (act I) The Kanduk a -Krtda is nothing but 

expected of Padmavatl who is in her teens. The news of her 
betrothal is not shoddng, as her attachment for Udayana is already 
known (act ID. The marriage of Udayana and Padmavatl is a 
long-awaited event (act IH). The encounter in the Pramadavana 
takes its shape quite naturally and convincingly (act IV). This 
accounts for the head-ache of Padmavatl, which in its turn leads 
to the dream-scene (act V). Every possible care is taken to make 
this dream scene plausible. (Read the appreciation of act V in the 
notes). The discovery of the lute, the presentation of the portrait 
of Vasavadatta, the presence of Padmavatl, and Vasundhara and 
the arrival of Yaugandharayana have made the restoration of- 
Vasavadatta gradual and perfectly natural. 

The situations in this play are dramatic and psychological. The 
narration of the Brahmacarin has different reactions on different 
listeners. VSsavadatta is overwhelmed with sorrow, Padmavatl is 
depressed, YaugandharSyana is happy and feels relieved, Tapasl and 
others show the formal sympathy. The encounter scene in the 
Pramadavana is an interesting dramatic situation for herein 
Udayana and Vasantaka talk about Vasavadatta and Padmavatl, 
without knowing that they are quite near concealed in the bower 
of the creeper- In the dream scene, the king addresses Vasava- 
datta without having the fmntest idea that she herself is listening 
to his talk. The psychological significance of these rituations is 
already discussed above. The situations are handled with great 
skill so as to keep up the suspense till the end. The dream scene 
can be the best illustration in the point. The very fact that different 
scenes captivate our mind is a testimony to Bhasa’s dramatic art* 

The different situations are linked up by appropriate interludes. 
The Praves'aka in the beginning of act II introduces Padmavatl as 
a maiden on the eve of her marriage, and that of act IV informs 
about the happy marriage of Udayana with Padmavatt- The Prave- 
^aka at the beginning of act V links up the act IV and the dream- 
scene which takes place in the Sea-House. The Mka Viskambhaka 
in the beginning of act VI prepares the ground for the restoration 
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of Vasavadatta. Thus the plot of the play is skilfully woven with 
interesting dramatic situations of deeper psychological implications- 

At a few places Bhasa has left certain obvious things to the 
guess-work of the readers or spectators. To illustrate, the throwing 
of Vasavadatta’s ornaments in the fire at Lavanaka is to be taken as 
a part of the trick of Yaugandharayana. The discovery of the lute 
and the well-timed arrival of Yaugandharayana in act VI may either 
"be the natural events which are controlled by Destiny or may 
'have been planned by shrewd Yaugandharayana. It is rather 
strange that the old and wise chamberlain of should not 

express anything on hearing the heart-rending account of Udayana 
■from the Brahmacarin- Has he become indifferent to vicissitudes of 
fortune due to his age? Or, was he standing at a distance and hence 
could not hear the account due to distance or the usual infirmity of 
the limbs ? Does Darsaka offer his sister to Udayana on knowing her 
desire? Or is it a trick of Yaugandharayana in disguise ? It is rather 
strange that the two Cetis do not drag Vasavadatta to join the 
festivities of marriage. The delicacy of this situation is apparent 
but at the same time VasavadattS's capacity to suffer, as we know, is 
limitless. These are but negligible points and they do not affect the 
skilfully woven texture of the plot. 


Structural Similarities in Plot-construction 

Striking similarities are to be found in the construction of 
‘different acts. The first and the last acts are crowded with many 
characters and incidents- This is because the strategy of 
Yaugandharayana is laid out in the first act and is wound up in the 
last. Acts II and III are the shortest and they contain only prose 
dialogues. They represent the action on the same day- In both 
these acts, the motif is to reveal the self-sacrifice and patience of 
Vasavadatta, whose sufferings multiply with the unexpected speed. 
Both acts IV and V contain domestic scenes. The motif of these two 
acts is the same viz. to reward Vasavadatta for her self-sacrifice- 
In both these acts, comes near the king : in act IV she is 

only a few smrds away while in act V, she is very close to Udayana 
and even touches his hand for a few seconds- In ^ite of ' these 
similarities, each act has its own appeal due to varied dramatic 
situations and distinct psychological motif. 
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The Plan of Yaugandharayana : 

The strategy of Yaugandharayana is the pivot on which the 
theme of this play revolves. It reveals the foresight and shrewdness 
of Yaugandharayana, the political wizard with humane heart. Though 
all the details of his plan ate not mentioned in the play, yet the gamp. 
can be reconstructed to some extent as follows : 

Yaugandharayapa must have disclosed his intention of 
re-establishing Udayana on the throne of the Vatsa-kingdom to 
Vasavadatta- He must have solicited Vasavadatta’s active co- 
operation in the matter by remaining in disguise for some time till 
Udayana regains the kingdom. He must have also emphasised the 
necessity of spreading the rumour that she is dead. He must have 
also assured Vasavadatta of his full co-operation in helping her to . 
remain in disgtuse and in happily restoring her to Udayana. 

He must have taken into confidence the minister Rumanvan, 
who must have been entrusted with the work of watching the king 
during his mourning, consoling him, bringing him to Davs'aka’s 
capital and inducing him to accept the offer of Dars'aka. He is also- 
entrusted with the task of making preparations for a battle and 
leading an expedition against Aruni. 

Yaugandharayana must have left the arrangement of fire at 
Lavanaka to some of his assistants with all details weE explained. 
This can be inferred from the reference to half-burnt ornaments of 
VasavadattS. (p. 20) 

The loss and recovery of the lute according to Dr. Bhatt is 
a part of Yaugandharayana’s scheme. It is too bold to suggest that 
the entry of the Brahmacarin is also planned by Yaungandharayanm 
One cannot say with certainty that Yaugandharayana, in disguise, 
must have induced Darsaka to offer his sister Padmavatl to Udayana 
(even before the latter’s victory.) It is too much to presume that the - 
events of the act VI are manoeuvred by Yaugandharayana. 

Some scholars believe that the entire scheme of Yaugandharayana 
is known to Vasavadatta. Thus, she remains in disguise fully 
knowing that the king, her husband, is going to marry Padmavati 
(or at least some one.) This is not warranted by the text of the play. 
Her surprise at Yaugandharayana’s decision to keep her as a ward 
with PadmavafJ (cf. || Rf I p. 12) ; . 
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her playful remark — (p. 30) and her 
spontaneous outbmrst at the news of PadmavatJ’s betrothal to 
Udayana (cf . p. 34) clearly show that she does not know 

all the deaths of Yaugandharayana’s strategy. If she had known 
before that her husband is to be married to another woman (or to 
PadmavatJ only)j we do not expect her to become so sentimental 
every time. The very fact that she blames the gods (cf. 3T<5^oii: 

— p. 40) shows that she is ignorant about this move of 
Yaugandharayaoa. Her oft— repeated remark-sn^^sfq 5rW 
^fi: i (p 38-44) leaves no doubt about Vasavadatta’s ignorance of 
the details of the plan. 

Characterisation 

The diaracters delineated by Bhasa, are vivid and distinct. The 
inherent limitation of the theme prevents Bhasa from presenting all 
the details of different characters, yet he has ably drawn the distingui- 
shing features of his characters. To illustrate, we find in the play 
Udayana, a loving husband ; Vasavadatta, the loving wife ever ready 
to sacrifice her own happiness for her lord ; Padmavatl, noble and 
dignified in love ; the Vidusaka, a true friend of the king ; Yaugan- 
dharayana and RumaUvan, the ever watchful, loyal and shrewd 
ministers ; the polite and wise chamberlains ; the clever and affec- 
tionate maid-servants; the mother-like Dhatrl ; the rude soldiers ; the 
a typical old woman; Dars'aka, the loving brother and a 
sincere relative ; the appreciative wife of Dar^aka ; Pradyota and 
Ahgaravati, the ever considerate and forgiving parents and the 
sentimental yet bookish Brahmacarin- Bhasa has presented his 
principal characters in their emotional conflict. These characters 
arrest our attention and capture our heart because of their courageous 
•fi ght with the conflict of emotions. The characters live in our memo- 
ry not because of their physical appearance or material achievement 
but because of the uncommon qualities of their hearts. Udayana 
though haunted by the thoughts of Vasavadatta, is helplessly com- 
pelled to mary Padmavatl. His sense of courtsey compels him to 
put on a cheerful face when his heart is burning with surging sorrow 
Vasavadatta’s love for Udayana is so great that she sacrifices her own 
happiness and with uncommon patience she sees — helps— her own 
husband in marrying another woman. The conflict of emotions in 
Vasavadatta’s heart on the day of Udayana’s arrival in RS jagyha must 
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bave rent her heart to the core. Padmavati, who has all her love 
for Udayana, raust have poignently stilfered the mental tortures when 
she learns that her husband is still remembering the dead wife 
and is naaintaining a show of cheerful face. The characters 
are presented in contrast. In act I the soldiers are rude aiwi 
indiscriminate while the chamberlain is polite and considerate. 
The smart Ceti detects every blunder of Vasavadatt^, while 
Padmavatl without any suspicion accepts the explanations offered by 
Vasavadatta. Vasavadatta is sentimental while Padmavati is 
eelf-controUed- Both suffer their lot but Vasavadatta often gives 
vent to her feelings, commits blunders and blames her fate while 
Padmavatl does not utter a word of protest or complain, even to 
herself. In the Pramadavana, the childish obstinacy of Vidusaka is 
contrasted with the delicate embarassment of Udayana* On hearing 
the confession of Udayana in act IV feels relief, 

bears the unexpected shock with patience and the Cetl openly 
protests. The characters have become lively and interesting with 
their contradictory shades of vivid outlines illuminated by their own 
psychological colouring. 

Dramatic Irony and Suspense 

The theme of the play has provided many opportunities for the 
Dramatic Irony and Suspense which are skilfully utilised by the 
■dramatist. Vasavadatta and Yaugandharayana stay in disguise till 
the end of the play. Vasavadatta, stays in disguise, with Padm5vatt 
who marries and lives with him for some time at her palace. 
This peculiar position of and the tragic hands of Destiny have 

provided many possibilities of Dramatic Irony and Irony of fate. 
Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta hear the news of their own d^tb. 
(Act I) Padmavati’s love for Udayana and her betrothal with him 
are declared in the very presence of Vasavadatta, the beloved wife 
of Udayana- Vasavadatta is made to weave the wedding garland 
for Padmavatl, her co-wife- Vasavadatta has to watch her own 
husband marrying another woman- Padmavatl has to hear from 
the lips of her own husband that she has no place in his heart 
Padmavati, who knovra the real cause of Udayana’s emotional 
breakdown { act IV ) has to accept the false excuse put forth by hei 
husband. Vasavadatta has to refer to herself as ‘ dead ’ (p- 44); and 
to her lord as ‘maharSja’ and jamata’, (p- 40). Though near 
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Vasavadatta cannot meet her husband and Udayana believes her to 
be dead. At every emotional reaction of either in speech 

or in tearS) there is a possibility of her disclosing herself. The scene 
in the Sea-House is full of suspense throughout as at every moment, 
there is a possibility of s’ identity being disclosed. Our 

suspense reaches its climax when Vasavadatta puts Udayana’s hand' 
on the bed. The osciiliation of Udayana’s mind whether he has seen 
real VasavadattS or a vision keeps us in a delightful suspense. 

Stageahility of the Play 

The plays of Bhasa are well known for their practical and- 
vivid stageabiiity. The absence of Supernatural element, the forceful 
dialogues, the comparatively less emphasis on descriptive prose 
passages on verses revealing the poetic skill and on the artificial 
tnnstruction of sentences, the simple but intriguing situations and 
the well-knit plot make the staging of the play successful. Every 
scene is laid on the picturesque background. The narration of the 
Brahmacarin takes place in the pious ; the encotmter-scene 

in act IV is laid outside the bower of Madhavi creepers in the 
Pramadavana with blossomed ^ephalika flowers and the dream 
scene has the surrounding of the quiet and cool sea-house. The 
psychological motif and the artistic device of dramatic irony and 
suspense have also agnificantly contributed to the stageabiiity of 
the play. 

While staging the fourth act, the stage is vertically divided 
into two parts : (i) the wherein and 

are blocked up and (ii) thfe garden of sephalika clusters, outside the 
where the king and talk. In the fifth act also 

the stage is reqxured to have two parts: (i) with the bed (ii) 

some part outside from where the characters enter the ^55^- 

Humour in the Play 

Bhasa is described as ' Laughter of Poetry,’ by Jayadeva in his 
drama Prasannaraghava, ( cf. I ). The unusual and peculiar 

context in which the principal characters of this play are placed, 
leaves little scope for hixmour. Yet the character of Vidusaka is 
fully utilised for creating boisterous humour. Vidusaka’s complain 
about his indigestion and his reference to the rolling of the eyes of 
cuckoo” provide boisterous humour. His surprise at the mmd- 
sarvant’s search for him ( cf • i p. 46 ) and 
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his eagerness to know the purpose of her inquiry ( cf. T? 

t p. 48 ) evoke laughter. His childish obstinacy in having the 
reply from the king and his discrimination and evaluation of both the 
queens are the best instances of boisterous humour provided by him. 
His fear at the bees and his mistaking of the garland for a snake as 
well as his womanly gesture of biting the tongue tp. 64) create a peel 
of laughter. His confusion of the names of a king and city (cf. 

5TTJT 1 rTW STR I ( p. 86. ) and his 

embarassment at the sudden arrival of Padmavati at the tmexpected 
time (cf. p- 70] cannot but make us laugh. 

The playful teasings of Padmavati by Vasavadatta in act II 
provide pleasing humour. YaugandharayaPa’s question viz. 

(p. 20) is an instance of subtle and delightful humour. The 
humour is skilfully utilised to provide the relief and to remove the 
monotony of the scenes. The humorous remarks of the Vidusaka 
serve as a relief from the monotonous lamentations of Udayana , 

General Remarks : 

The play SvapnavSsavadattam is unique in many respects'. 
The psychological motif of the theme is already discussed above. 
The characters too are presented under the focus of psychological 
treatment. Besides, this is not the usual love-play, consisting of 
“Meeting of lovers — Removal of obstacles and Union of lovers. ” 
In the very first act we find the hero and heroine, though happily 
married, separated from each other. The play ends with the 
‘ Re-tmion ’ and not with the ‘ Union ’ of lovers. The hero is already 
married to the heroine, before the play starts. In the play he marries 
the second heroine ( Padmavati ) and is re-united with the first 
one- It is interesting to note that this is a play wherein the hero and 
heroine do not meet each other except in the last scene of the last 
act- This is a play wherein the hero marries ( PadmSvati ) not 
because of his deep love for her but out of sheer indifference to life. 
Herein, the characters are restrained not by any external obstacle but 
by their own, self imposed, inherent and inescapable limitations. 

The play Svapnavasavadattam is often described as the ‘play of 
Vasavadatta.’ VSsavadatta is the soul of this play. The very theme 
of the play is made possible only ,by Vasavadattd’s willing self- 
sacrifice. She appears in every act *^The purpose of every act is 
the conflict of emotions in the mind of V5savadatts. In the first 

4 
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act the coEfiict in Vasavadatta’s heart is introduced ; the next two 
acts heighten the same to its climax ; acts IV and V gradually 
lessen the tension of this conflict and the last act removes it 
completely. Though does not prominently participate, in 

the principal situations of the play (viz the narration of BrahmacSrin 
in act I. the Pramadavana scene in act IV and the dream scene in 
act V), she is the woman talked about in these situations. The 
purpose of the whole play is to depict Vasavadatta’s glorious conflict 
of emotions and to present her as an ideal wife whose love is 
great and sacrifice still greater. This play is also described as the 
Feminine Play’ in view of the prominence given to the characters 
of Vasavadatta and Padmavati. 

Style of Bhasa 

One of the factors that make the plays of Bhasa successful is the 
proper balance of prose and verse and the use of real dialogues- He 
never indulges in exhibiting his poetic skill by inserting stanzas 
describing the natural scenes or intensity of feelings. He knows the 
art and use of verses but has used them judiciously. In this play of 
510 dialogues, we have only 57 verses (of which 26 are in the 
Anustubh metre). 

His dialogues are simple, crisp and lively. They are almost 
colloquial and never artificial. At times they are pointed and 
forceful- (cf. ^ I af%5r 

^ 1 ^ jf ?srg aqgssiil t FH I KIW — 

I ? p 120). His prose is simple and vigorous. 

He is fond of writing short, pithy and proverbial sentences ( cf. 

f| f^: I (p. 68 ' ^ sfW I (p. 32) 

etc. The use of colloquial particles like IH. > etc. and expressions 
like ^T55 ; (p. 46,) # HW (p. 46) etc are also met within. The 
feelings of the speaker are often conveyed through the device of 
reduplicating the words, (cf- (p- 8 , (p- 36), 

(p. 62), (p. 68). Often some characteristic 

sentences are repeated- cf ^TW ^ItT : (pp. 38 & 

44) ; ( PP- 40, 88 ) I m I 

NrTcI. (pp 68, 92). 

Bhasa’s descriptions are picturesque. His descriptions of the 
flying cranes (IV- 2) ; of the bed in the sea-house (V. 4.) of the 
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hermitage in general (1.3) of the hermitage (1.12) ; and of the 
evening time (1. 16 ) are instances in the point. They are brief but 
not sketchy ; with vivid outlines they present before us the picture 
intended by the author. 

The verses in the play are simple and somewhat prosaic- Rarely 
do we find the lyrical element expressed in them Cf- 

JTf%, trv 1 ) ; ^ls3TTiTqf=;=5fq%: — (VT) ; gf^S^i^?-(VI.l) ; 

2) etc. 

The play Svapnavasavadattam is the product of the mature 
genius of Bhasa It has become the most popular and immemorable 
drama with its unique features like phychological treatment of theme 
and characters, the presentation of the profound nobility of characters 
through a delicate conflict of emotions, the unusual dramatic 
situations full of dramatic irony and suspense, practical stageability 
and crisp but vigorous and pointed dialogues- No wonder then that 
even Agni could not bum the play Svapnavasavadattam. ” ( 

qisRE: I - ) 

Social conditions as reflected in the play 

The play Svapnavasavadattam throws a good deal of light on 
the social customs and manners of the contemporary period. 

The character of Tapasi indicates that women also took to the 
forest life in old age. On the whole, people had respect for religion 
and ascetics. Ascetics used to wear a tawny garment and lived a 
contendted and peaceful life. They performed sacrifices, and were 
known for their mercy, kindness and hospitality. It appears that 
there were hyporcrites or ‘false Sadhus’ who resorted to monkhood 
for earning their livelihood. People had faith in the predictions of 
sooth-sayers and in the efficacy of the herbs endowed with mysterious 
and miraculous powers. 

Kings entered into military alliances, being induced by the 
relationships. In battle, the usual methods of dividing the enemy’s 
camp, safeguarding an attack on the ‘rear of the army’, and securing 
the co-operation of people by duly consoling and assuring them were 
known. The king combined in himself the duties of the state, 
legislature executive and judiciary. He was assisted by several 
ministers, astrologers and sooth-sayers. The army consisted of four 
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parts elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry Ascetics were 
respected by the king and other officers of the state. 

Polygamy appears to be prevalent In the Royal class ; Mabasena 
had 16 queens* The parents of Vasavadatta performed a rite after 
the Gandharva ( and Raksasa ) marriage of Uda^^'ana and Vasavadatta. 
Besides, the marriage of Padmavati was performed with details like 
etc- This indicates that the Brahma form of 
marriage was quite common. Early marriages were not in vogue. 
The desires of bride and bridegroom were considered while contract- 
ing a marriage The case of Vasavadatta indicates that elopement 
was also resorted to at times. Women observed the vows of chastity. 
They also used a veil to avoid the sight of strangers. The palaces 
had inner-apartments with a garden and wells attached to it. The 
reference to Viracika indicates that the love^intrigues in a palace 
were not unknown. 

There were different centres of learning to which students came 
for study. During the period of study, the students lived with the 
teacher. At the end of the study, a *fee' known as Guru-Daksipa 
was given to the teacher. Often the rich persons helped the students 
to give Daksina to their teacher. 

Fine arts — particularly painting and music were practised both 
by common men and royal persons. The walls of the palaces were 
painted with figures of animals and birds. 

Each part of a country had its own distinct mode of dressing. 
This helped Vasavadatta to pass off as an Avantika easily. 

Both men and women used toilet and cosmetics. 

The palaces were luxuriously built and decorated They had 
arch-gates, several apartments, the open quadrangle, baths, jewelled 
pavements and a well laid-out garland Cool resorts like Samudra- 
grha were also constructed. Royal persons moved out with all pomp 
and dignity. 
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SHRI 

SVAPNAVASAVADATTAM 

First Act 

( At the end of the "Nandiy enters the stage-manager.) 
Sutradhara — 

May the arms of Bala (i. c* Balarama) protect 
you — {the arms) which are similar in colour to the new 
moon at the rising, to which full vigour (abalam) is given 
by wine, which are full of splendour due to the presence 
of (the goddess of) Beauty, and which are lovely as 


spring. (1) 

Thus, I beg to inform honourable gentlemen Ah I 


What indeed is this ? Something like a sound is heard, as 
I am busy requesting (the audience). Oh I Let me see. 

( Behind the scene ) 

Get away, get away, gentlemen 1 Make way. 

Sutradhara — 

Well, I (now) understand (what it is). 

The people of the penance-grove are being rudely 
turned away by the devoted servants of the king of 
Magadba, who are escorting the princess. (2) 

[ Qoes out.] 

End of Prologue 

( Entering ) 

Two guards — 

Get away, keep out of the way, worthy sirs I 

Get away. 

( Then enter Yaugandharayana disguised as a wander^ 
ing ascetic and Vasavadatta dressed as a lady of Avanti.) 

Y augandhar ay ana — 

(listening) How, even here are (the people) 
being turned away i 
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Why is terror caused to people, who are sober, who are 
dwelling in hermitage, who are content with forest-fruits, 
who are worthy of respect and who wear bark-garments 1 
Oh, who is this person, insolent, stranger to modesty, 
and arrogant with unsteady fortune, that is turning this 
peaceful penance-grove into a ( noisy ) village by ( his ) 
command ? (3) 

Vasavadatta — 

Sir, who is this that is driving away ? 

Y aagandharay ana — 

Noble lady, (it is) he, who turns himself 
away from righteousness (virtue). 

Vasavadatta — 

Venerable sir, I did not mean thus, ( but ) am 
I also to be turned away ? 

Y augandharay ana — 

Madam, even deities are thus disregarded 
(insulted) when unrecognised. 

Vasavadatta — 

Sir, fatigue does not cause as much pain as 
this humiliation (insidt). 

Yaugandharayana — 

This thing (honour) has been enjoyed by 
your ladyship (before) and then has been discarded. You 
should not worry on this account. For, 

Formerly you also have thus moved in a dignified 
manner. You will again move about in this respectable 
manner with the victory of your husband. Like the row 
of the spokes in a wheel, does revolve, with the course 
of time, the cycle of fortune in the world. (4) 

Two guards — 


Make way, gentlemen, make way. 
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(Then enters the Chamberlain.) 

Chamberlain — 

Sambhasaka, not indeed, not indeed, should the 
driving away {of the people) be made (here). Look — 

You should avoid reproach (being attached) to the 
king. Harshness should not be emplo^^ed towards the 
residents of the hermitage. To escape the insults that 
are received in a city, these high-minded people stay in 
the forest having gone there (i. e. having resorted to it. (5) 
Both — 

All right, sir. 

(They go out.) 

Yaugandharayana — 

Ah I His observation is intelligent. 
Child, let us approach him. 

Vasavadatta — 

Revered sir, be it so. 

Y augandharayana — 

(approaching) Sir, what is the purpose 
of this driving away 1 
Chamberlain — 

O ascetic — 

Yaugandharayana — 

(To himself) ‘Ascetic’ this indeed is 
an honourable (excellent) (form of) address. But it is 
unfamiliar and hence does not appeal to my mind. 
Chamberlain — 

Listen Sir ! This indeed is Padmavati, the sister 
of our king who is named by his elders as Dars’aka. 
She, after having paid a visit to the mother of our great 
king, Mahadevi, who is staying in the hermitage, would 
proceed to Rajagrha itself, when permitted by her. So, 
today she intends to stay in this hermitage. Therefore, 
you, 

May freely fetch from the forest the holy water 
sacrificial sticks, flowers and Darbha grass, (which form) 
the treasure of penance. The princess who loves religious 
rites ( piety ) would not, indeed, wish hindrance ( being 
caused) to the piety of hermits (for) this is her family- 
vow. (6) 
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Y augandharay ana — 

(to himself)— I see ! So this is that Padma- 
vati, the Magadha princess, who, as predicted by sooth- 
sayers such as Pu^pakabhadra, would become the queen 
of (my) master. Therefore, 

Deep hatred or high respect arises out of (our^ view- 
point (of looking at a thing) . I feel a great affinity to her, 
on account of my desire for her to be my master’s wife. (7) 

Vasavadatta — 

( to herself ) On hearing that she is a princess, 

I feel even a sisterly affection towards her. 

(Then enters Padmavati accompanied by her retinue 
and a maid.) 

Maid- 

Come, Princess come ! May (you) enter this hermitage, 

(A lady-hermit is seen seated.) 

Lady-hermit — 

Welcome to the princess. 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself ) (So) this is that princess !• Really 
her beauty is befitting her noble birth. 

Padmavati — 

Revered Lady, I bow down to you. 

Lady-hermit — 

May you live long I Come in, dear child, come 
in. Penance— groves are, indeed, (their) own home to all the 
guests. 

Padmavati — 

Be it, so, be it so; Revered Lady, I feel quite at 
ease. I am favoured by this expression ( i. e. words ) of 
great honour. 
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Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) Not only her form but her speecit 
also is sweet indeed. 

Lady-hermit — 

Good maid, does not some king seek the 
hand of this sister of the blessed one (i. e. king Dariaka) T 

Maid- 

Why, there is a king of Ujjayini, named Pradyota. 
He has been sending messengers for the sake of his son, 

Vasavadatta — 

( To herself ) Well, well I And now she has 
become my own (relation). 

Lady-hermit — 

This noble form is, indeed, worthy of this great 
honour. Both the royal families are very great, I hear. 

Padmavati — 

Sir, did you find some ascetics to favour me 
(by accepting my gifts) 1 Let then first, the ascetics be 
invited with the offer of the desired ( thing ), with (the 
words) ‘who desires for what here V 

Chamberlain — 

As your ladyship desires. Oh ascetics dwelling 
in this hermitage listen, do listen sirs ! Here, her 
ladyship, the princess of Magadha, in whom regard 
(/or you) is produced by this (your) cordial treatment, 
invites you to accept gifts (offered) in the cause of 
righteousness : 

Who needs a pitcher ? Who seeks a garment ? Who 
again having finished his course of studies, according to 
his resolve, desires (to have that) which is to be given to 
the preceptor ? Here, the daughter of the king, to whom 
those devoted to piety are dear, desires favour to herself 
(from you by accepting her gifts). Let any one say 
whatever is desired by him. What should be given to 
whom to-day ? (8)- 
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Y augandharayana — 

(To himself) — Ah, a device is seen 
(to gain my object). Sir, I would ask for a favour. 

Padmavati — 

I am happy that my visit to the penance-grove 
has become fruitful. 

Lady-hermit — 

This hermitage has contented ascetics. This 
one must be a stranger. 

Chamberlain — 

Sir, what should be done (for you ) ? 

Yaugandharayana — 

This is my sister. I desire that she, whose 
husband has gone on a journey, should be looked after, 
by her ladyship, for some time. For, 

I have no use at all of money nor of enjoyments, nor 
of garments. I have not taken to this reddish garment 
(i. e. become a recluse) for the purpose of a livelihood. 
This wise girl (i. e. the princess), whose observance of 
religious duties is seen (by me), is able to protect the 
character (chastity) of my sister. (9) 

Vasavadatta — 

(to herself) Hum ! The noble Yaugandharayana 
intends to keep me here (under the princess). Well, he 
will not take a step without thinking. 

Chamberlain — 

Your ladyship, great, indeed, is his request. 
How can we accept it ? For, 

It is easy to give wealth, easy (to sacrifice) life, easy 
(to give fruit of) penance. Everything else it would be 
easy to give; but it is hard to guard a deposit. (10) 
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Padmavati — 

Worthy sir, having first proclaimed, ‘who wants 
what it is now improper to think (i. e. hesitate). Your 
honour should do what he says. 

Chamberlain — 

What your ladyship has said is proper. 

Maid- 

Long live the princess, who thus speaks the truth 
( i. e. is true to her word ). 

Lady-hermit — 

Long live ( you ) blessed one. 

Chamberlain — 

Your ladyship, be it as you say. ( approaching ) 
Sir, her ladyship has undertaken the guardianship of your 
honour’s sister. 

Yaugandharayana — 

I am favoured by your ladyship. Child; 
approach her ladyship. 

Vasavadatta — 

(to herself ) — What help I Here I go unfortu- 
nate (as I am ). 

Padmavati — 

Well, Well ] She has become now mine own. 

Lady-hermit — 

( Since ) such is her form, I guess, she too is a 

princess. 

Maid — 

Rightly speaks the venerable lady. I also observe ( feel ) 
that she has lived happily. 
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Y augandharayana — 

( To himself') — Oh joy I Half of the bur- 
den is ended { removed ). This is all happening as planned 
with the ministers. So, when (my) master will be establi- 
shed { on the throne ) and when I will take her ladyship 
( i. e. Vasavadatta ) to him, this ladyship, here, the 
princess of Magadha will be the abode of confidence 
(to me). For, 

The calamity, which was first predicted by those 
(astrologers) is now experienced. (By the same astrologers 
it is predicted that) Padmavati would become the queen of 
the King Udayana. Relying on that, this has been done 
(by me). Indeed Destiny does not transgress the well-consi- 
dered words of the seers. (11) 

(Then enters a Student.) 

Student — 

(looking upwards) It is mid-day. I am quite tired* 
Now, where shall I rest ? (moving about) Well, I see. 
There must be a penance-grov^e around. For, 

The deer are grazing freely, and without any fear, 
having gathered confidence about (the safety of) the place. 
The trees with their branches rich in flowers and fruit are 
preserved with compassion (by the sages). The wealth in 
the form of the herds of tawny cows ( is ) abundant 
( here ). The quarters do not have ploughed fields. 
Undoubtedly, this is a penance grove, ( for ) this smoke is 
rising from many places ( where yagas have been 
commenced). (12) 

I shall just enter, (entering) Oh I This person ( i. e. 
chamberlain) is, indeed, out of place in a hermitage. 
(looking elsewhere) But there are ascetics also here. 
There is nothing wrong in proceeding further. Oh ! 
Ladies ( too are here ). 

Chamberlain — 

Enter, sir, freely, quite freely. A hermitage, 
verily, is common to all. 

Vasavadatta — 


S. 2 


Hum ! 
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Padmavati — 

Oh, the noble lady avoids the sight of strangers. 
Well, my deposit is easy for guarding. 

Chamberlain — 

Sir, we have entered before you did. Please 
accept the hospitality due to a guest. 

Student — 

(sipping water) It’s all right. I am relieved of my 
fatigue. 

Y augandharayana — 

Sir, whence have you come ? Where have 
you to go ? Where is your home ? 

Student — 

Sir, listen, I belong to Rajagrha. I was staying in 
the town Lavanaka in the country of Vatsa, for speciali- 
sing in the Vedas. 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) Ah ! (Did he say) by name 
Lavanaka ! At the mention of Lavanaka my sorrow is, 
as it were, renewed again. 

Yaugandharayana — 

And is your study completed ? 

Student — 

No, not yet. 

Y augandharay ana — 

If your study is completed, what is the 
purpose of your coming over here ? 

Student — 

There, indeed, has occurred an exceedingly terrible 
calamity. 

Y augandharayana — 

Of what nature ? 

Student — 

There lives a king by name Udayana. 

Yaugandharayana — 

The noble Udayana is heard of (by us). 
What about him ? 

Student — 

He loved very much, they say, his wife, by name 
Vasavadatta, the princess of Avantl. 
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Faugandharayana — 

May be; what next ? 

Student — 

When that king had gone out a-hunting, she was 
burnt in the fire that destroyed the whole town 
(Qramadaha) * 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) False, false indeed is this ! I am 
alive; the unfortunate (one as I am). 

Y augand haray ana — 

What next ? 

Student — 

Then a minister named Yaugandharayana, with the 
desire to rescue her, fell in (i. e. entered) that very fire* 

Yaugandharayana — 

Did he really fall ? What then ? 

Student — 

Then the king after returning heard that news and 
being distressed at the separation from both of them, 
desired to give up his life in the same fire, (but) was 
prevented (from doing so) with great effort by the 
ministers. 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) I know, I do know my lord*s 
tenderness towards me. 

Y augan dharay ana — 

Say further. 

Student — 

Then the king having clasped the burnt remains of 
the ornaments that she wore, became unconscious. 

All- 

Alas ! 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) Let noble Yaugandharayana have 
his desire fulfilled now I 

Maid- 

Princess, this lady is actually weeping. 
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Padmavati — 

She must be compassionate. 

Yaugandharayana — 

Yes, to be sure my sister is soft-hearted by 
nature. What (happened) then ? 

Student — 

Then slowly and slowly he regained consciousness. 

Padmavati — 

(To herself) It is fortunate, that he is alive. 
Having heard that he had fallen in a swoon, my heart 
was, as it were, depressed. 

Yaugandharayana — 

What (happened) after that ? 

Student — 

Then that king, who had his body reddened by dust, 
as he rolled on the earth, suddenly got up and began to 
lament variously and inconsistently thus ; ‘O Vasavadatta I 
O daughter of the king of Avanti ! O darling ! Alas dear 
pupil r Why (say) more ? fi. e. briefly), 

Now, not even the Cakravakas are like him (in 
mourning ) , not even others separated from their 
uncommon (excellent) wives. Blessed is the woman whom 
(her) husband so regards. Though (she may have been) 
burnt, she is, indeed, not burnt owing to the love of her 
husband. 

(13) 

Y augandharay ana — 

But sir, did not any minister attempt to 
console (steady) him ? 

Student — 

Yes, the minister Rumanvan tried hard to steady 
him. For, he, 

Is like him in not taking food; he has his face 
emaciated (i. e. reduced and pale) owing to continuous 
weeping; he attends to the purifications (or toilet) of his 
body with, as much pain, as the king. Whether by day or 
by night, he waits upon the king with efforts. Should the 
king abandon his life he too v/ould surely cease to exist 
(i. e. would die). (14) 
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Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) Fortunately my lord is now well 
placed (is in safe hands). 

Yaugandharayana — 

(To himself) oh, Rumanvan has to bear 
a great responsibility. For, 

This responsibility (of guarding Vasavadatta) is with 
rest, on the contrary his exertion is continuous- For, on 
him depends everything, on whom depends the king (i. e. 
his life), 

(aloud) Well sir, has that king come into his own 
(by) now ? 

Student — 

That I do not know now. The minister went away 
from that village, taking with them with great difficulty 
the king, who was thus lamenting : ‘Here I laughed with 
her, here I walked with her, here I lived with her, here I 
got angry with her, here I passed the night with her.’ 
When the king departed, the town became unattractive 
like the sky from which the stars and the moon have set. 
Then I too came away. 

Lady-hermit — 

He must, indeed, be a virtuous king, who is 
thus praised even by this stranger. 

Maid— 

(aside) Princess, can some other woman reach his 
hand ? (i. e. be his wife ?) 

Padmavati — 

(To herself) She has surely asked in consultation 
with my heart, (i. e. I myself vuas thinking to myself about 
the same thing.) 

Student — 

I take leave of you (two viz* Yaugandharayajia and 
chamberlain). I shall go now. 

Both— 

May you go to attain your object. 

Student — 


So be (it). 


(goes out.) 
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X'S- 


Y augandharay ana — 

Well, I too would like to go, permitted by 

her ladyship. 

Ghamberlain — 

He says, permitted by your ladyship, he (i. e. 
this hermit) desires to go. 

Padmavati — 

Your honour’s sister will be uneasy without your 

honour. 

Yaugandharayana — 

She will not feel lonely being in the hands 
of good people, (looking to the Chamberlain) I am going 
then. 

Chamberlain — 

Your honour may go to see us again. 

Y augandharayana — 

Be it so. (Qoes out.) 

Ghamberlain — 

It is time to enter inside. 

Padmavati — 

Revered lady, I bow to you. 

Lady-hermit — 

Child, may you obtain a husband worthy of you. 

Vasavadatta — 

Revered lady, I also salute you. 

Lady-hermit — 

You too may meet your husband, before long. 

Yasavadatta — 

Thank you. (lit. I am favoured.) 

Chamberlain — 

Come then. This way, this way your ladyship. 

For now. 

The birds have returned to their nests (Vasa)-, the 
ascetic people have plunged in water (i. e. are bathing). 
The enkindled fire shines brightly. The smoke is moving 
over the grove of the hermits. Slipping down a great 
height (i. e. descended low from high) this sun too has 
withdrawn his rays (i. e. has contracted his rays); having 
turned back his chariot, he is slowly entering the peak of 
the setting mountain. ( 16 ) 

(All go out.) 


End of First Act 
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Act II 


( Then enters a maid* ) 


Maid — 

Kunjarika, oh Kunjarika I Where, where is Princess 
Padmavati ? What do you say ? ‘Here the princess is play- 
ign with a ball by the side of the Madhavi creeper’, I shall 
Just approach the princess. ( walking round and observing ) 
Oh ! Here only is coming the princess, playing with a ball,, 
with her face having its ear-rings tossed up, bestrewed with 
(the) drops of perspiration caused by exercise and looking 
charming owing to exhaustion. I shall just approach her*. 

( goes out 


End of the Interlude 

( Then enters Padmavati , playing with a balU 
attended by her retmue, along with Vasavadattcf^) 

Vasavadatta — 

Friend, this is your ball. 


Padmavati — 

Madam, now let this much (play ) be enough. 
Vasavadatta — 

Friend, as you have played with the ball for a 
long time, your hands have become all the more red, and 
they seem, as it were, to belong to some one else. 
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Maid — 

Let the princess play on, play on for some time (more). 
Let this period which is delightful on account of maiden- 
hood be enjoyed ( by her ). 

Padmavati— 

Noble lady, why do you look intently at me, as 
though, to make fun of me ? 

Vasavadatta — 

No, not at all I Friend, you look more lovely 
today. I am observing your lovely face from all angles, 
(or with a pun — I think your husband’s face is round 
about. ) 

Padmavati — 

Get away ( -away with you ) I Pray do not make 
fun of me, 

Vasavadatta^ — 

Here I keep quiet, O would-be daughter-in-law 
of Mahasena ! 

Padmavati — 

Who is this Mahasena ? 

Vasavadatta — 

There is a king of Ujjayini, named Pradyotaj 
the name Mahasena is given to him, on account of the 
vastness of his army. 

Maid— 

( Our ) princess does not desire any ( family ) relation 
with that King, 

Vasavadatta — 

Then with whom does she now desire it ? 


Maid— 

There is a king of Vatsa country, Udayana by name. 
The princess appreciates his virtues. 
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Vasavadatta — 

( To herself ) Sbe wants my lord for her hus- 
band ! ( aloud ) For what reason ? 

Maid— 

As he has a tender heart. 

Vasavadatta — 

( To herself ) I know I This person ( i. e. I 
myself) too was just in this same way, mad (after him). 

Maid — 

Princess, { but ) if that king happens to be ugly ? 

Vasavadatta — 

Not at all, not at all. Surely (he is) handsome. 

Padmavati — 

Noble lady, how do you know ? 

Vasavadatta — 

( To herself ) My partiality ( i. e, love ) for my 
lord has made me transgress the bounds of decorum 
( samudacarad ). What shall I do now ? Well, I see 
( a way ). ( aloud ) Friend, this is how the people of 
Ujjayini say. 

Padmavati — 

Just possible I He would not be difficult ( to be 
seen ) to ( the people in ) U|jayini. Real beauty is that, 
which charms the minds of all people. 

( Then enters a nurse. ) 

Nurse — 

Victory to the princess I Princess, you are betro- 
thed ( i. e. given away in marriage ). 

Vasavadatta — 

Good lady, to whom ? 

Nurse — 

To Udayana, the Vatsa-king. 

S- 3 
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Vasavadatta — 

Is the king all right ? 

Nurse — 

He is quite well, ( and ) he has come here. And the 
princess has been accepted by him. 

Vasavadatta — 

i What) a calamity I 


Nurse — 

What is the calamity in this ? 

Vasavadatta — 

Nothing indeed ( other than this ) — That after 
having lamented in that manner he could be so indiffe- 
rent ! 

Nurse — 

Noble lady, the hearts of great men are influenced 
by Scriptures and ( hence ) they are easily consoled. 

Vasavadatta — 

Good lady, did he himself choose ( her as ) a 

bride 2 

Nurse — 

Not at all. She was offered by our king himself 
( to him ) on noticing his noble birth, knowledge, youth 
and charms of him ( Udayana ), who had come here 
for some other purpose. 

Vasavadatta — 

( To herself ) So (it is). My lord, then, is 
free from blame in this matter. 
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Maid — 

( entering ) Hurry up, hurry up, noble lady I Our 
queen says, ‘The ( constellation of ) star is propitious to- 
day, so the auspicious ceremony of tying the nuptial 
thread should be performed just to-day.’ 

Vasavadtta — 

( to herself ) The more she ( i. e. the queen ) 
hastens, the more she makes my heart gloomy. 

Nurse — 

Come, princess, come. 

( Ali go ouU ) 

End of Second Act 
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Third Act 

( Enter Vasavadatta, lost in thinking ) 

Vasavadatta — 

Leaving Padmavati in the quadrangle of the 
harem, which is noisy with wedding festivities, I have 
come here to the Pramadavana ( garden ). Let me now 
alleviate ( x. e, divert ) the sorrow, brought on (me) by 
(my) ill-luck- ( walking round ) Oh the great calamity ! 
My very lord ( husband ) now belongs to another* Let 
me sit down* ( sitting ) Blessed, indeed, is the female 
Cakravaka, who when separated ( from her mate ) does 
not live* I, however, do not give up my life, with the 
hope ‘I shall see my lordL I live, unfortunate as I am. 

( Then enters a maid with flowers. ) 

Maid — 

Where, indeed, could noble Avantika have gone ? 
( Walking about and looking ) Oh I here she is seated on 
a stone-slab under the priyahgu creeper, wearing a dress 
charming though unadorned, and lost in thought and 
( looking ) like the digit of the moon obscured by the 
mist* I shall Just approach her. ( approaching ) Noble 
Avantika, for what a long time I have been looking 
for you* 

Vasavadatta — 


What for 7 
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Maid— 

Our queen says : ‘Avantika is born in a great family, 
is affectionate and skilful’. May the noble lady string 
this wedding garland. 

Vasavadatta — 

And for whom is it to be woven ? 


Maid— 

For our princess. 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself ) Must this also be done by me 7 
Oh ! really the gods are unkind ( to me ). 

Maid — 

Noble lady, don’t think of anything else now. Here, 
the bridegroom is having his bath on the jewelled pave- 
ment. So, may the noble lady weave i it) quickly. 

Vasavadatta — 

(To hereself ) I am unable to think of anything 
else. ( Aloud ) Friend, did you see the bride— groom 7 

Maid- 

Yes, (he) was seen ( by me ) through affection for the 
princess and our own curiosity. 

Vasavadatta — 

How does the son-in-law look 7 


Maid — 

Noble lady, I only say ( this much ) that I have never 
seen any one like him before. 

Vasavadatta — 

Tell me, dear friend, tell me, is he handsome 7 
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Maid — 

It can be said that he is god of love ( himself ) with- 
out ( his ) arrows and the bow. 

Vasavadatta — 

Pray, enough of this ( talk ). 

Maid — 

Why do you stop me ? 

Vasavadatta — 

It is improper to hear the description of a 
stranger ( another's husband ). 

Maid- 

Well then, good lady, weave the garland quickly. 
Vasavadatta — 

Here I wreathe ( it ); just bring ( the flowers }. 

Maid- 

Good lady, take ( these ). 

Vasavadatta — 

( Emptying [ the basket ] and observing ) What 
is the name of this herb ? 

Maid— 

It is called ‘Avidhavakarana* ( i.e.*not causing widow- 
hood'). 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself ) This must be strung in plenty 
(both) for me and for Padmavati. (aloud) And what 
is the name of this herb ? 

Maid— 

This is by name ‘SapatnI-mardana’ ( ‘crush the co- 
wife’). 

Vasavadatta — 

This must not be strung. 

Maid- 


Why ? 
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Vasavadatta — 

His ( first ) wife is dead, so it is purposeless. 

( Entering [ maid ] } 

( Another ) Maid — 

Hurry up, hurry up, noble lady. Here, 
the son-in-law Is being conducted to the inner -quadra* 
ngle by the unwidowed ( I.e. auspicious ) ladies. 

Vasavadatta — 

Well, I say take this. 

Maid- 

Excellent ! Noble lady, I go now. 

( The tivo maids go*) 

Vasavadatta — 

She is gone. Oh the calamity ( has befallen ) ! 
Even my noble lord now belongs to another. Alas I 
I shall relieve ( my ) sorrow in bed, if ( at all ) I can 
get sleep. 


( goes ouU) 


End of Third Act 
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Fourth Act 


( Then enters Vidtisaka. ) 


Vidusaka — 

( with joy ) Oh, fortunately, the time charming 
on account of the auspicious and desired marriage of 
his Honour, the King of Vatsa, is seen (by me)* Ah, 
who possibly could have thought (lit, known) that we, 
who were flung in the whirlpool of disaster of that 
kind, would again emerge out of it I Now I live in 
palaces, bathe in the pleasure— tanks of the inner apart- 
ments, eat dishes of food naturally sweet and dainty 
( i* e. delicate) — thus I am enjoying a stay in Paradise (i. e* 
uttarakurus) except that there is no company of the 
Apsarases (f* e. heavenly nymphs), ( Yet ) There is, indeed, 
one great drawback ( viz^) my food is not well digested; 
I do not get sleep (even) on a bed (furnished) with fine 
bed-sheets. I feel (lit, see) that gout ( i. e, Vata^onitam) 
is, as though, ( hovering ) round me. Oh ! Being over- 
powdered by a disease and { consequently ) not being able 
to enjoy a good meal is not real happiness. 

( Then enters a maid, ) 


Maid— 

Where, indeed, could the noble Vasantaka have 
gone ? ( walking and looking round ) Oh, here is the noble 
Vasantaka. ( approaching ) Noble Vasantaka, what a (long) 
time I have been searching for you. 

Vidusaka — 

( Having seen ) Good girl, for what purpose were 
you searching me ? 


Maid — 

Our queen asks ‘Has the son-in-law taken his 

bath 
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Vidusaka — 

Why does her ladyship inquire ? 

Maid— 

What else for, but that flowers and cosmetics may 
be brought to him, 

Vidusaka — 

His Highness has bathed. You may bring every- 
thing excluding food. 

Maid- 

Why do you ask me not to bring food ? 

Vidusaka — 

Unfortunate that I am, my belly has got derange- 
ment ( i. e. turning round ) as the cuckoos have the 
rolling of their eyes. 

Maid- 

May it be like this with you ( for ever ). 

Vidusaka— 

You may go. In the mean while I too would go 
near His Highness. 

( They go out.) 

End of the Interlude 


( Then enter Padmavati with her retinue aud Vasa- 
vadatta, dressed as a woman from Avanti . ) 

Maid— 

( May I know ) Why the princess has come to the 
Pramadavana ( garden ) ? 

Padmavati — 

Friend, I ( may ) just see whether those clust- 
ers of Sephalika have flowered or not. 

Maid — 

Princess, they have, indeed, blossomed. They 
are covered with flowers ( and look ) like pendents of 
pearls interspersed with coral. 

S. 4 
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Padmavati — 

Friend, if that be so, why do you now delay ? 

Maid — 

Then, let the princess be seated for a moment 
on this stone-slab, while I gather flowers. 

Padmavati — 

Noble lady, shall we sit here ? 

Vasavadatta — 

Be it so. ( Both sit down. ) 

Maid— 

( Having done so i. e. having gathered the flowers') 
Oh, look princess ! Look ! The cavity of my hands is 

I 

full of Sephalika flowers, which are like ( i. e. look like ) 
pieces of red arsenic. 

Padmavati — 

( looking ) Oh, the varied hue of the flowers I 
Look, noble lady, look. 

Vasavadatta — 

Oh, how lovely the flowers are ! 

Maid- 

Princess, shall I gather some more ? 

Padmavati — 

No dear I Don’t gather any more. 

Vasavadatta — 

Friend, why do you forbid ( her ) ? 
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Padmavati — 

If my noble lord having come here, sees this 
wealth of flowers I shall feel honoured, 

Vasavadatta — 

Friend, is your husband (so) dear to you ? 

Padmavati — 

Noble lady, I do not know that; but when I 
am separated from my lord I feel uneasy, 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself ) A difficult thing, indeed, I am 
doing I Even this one says thus. 

Maid— 

The Princess has, indeed, said, ‘ I love my 
husband ’ in a polite manner, 

Padmavati — 

I have, indeed, one doubt, 

V asa vadatta — 

What is it ? What is it ? 

Padmavati — 

Whether my lord was so (dear) to Vasavadatta, 
as he is to me, 

Vasavadatta — 

Why, even more than this. 

Padmavati — 

How do you know (it) ? 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) Ah I Owing to partiality (love) 
towards my lord, the bounds of propriety have been 
transgressed ( by me ). I shall say thus. ( aloud ) Had her 
love been less, she would not have abandoned her 
relatives (lit. own people), 

Padmavati — 


It is possible. 
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Maid — 






Princess, nicely say to your husband, ‘ I also 
would like to learn (to play on) the lute 

Padmavati — 

I spoke to him about it. 

Vasavadatta — 

And what did he say ? 

Padmavati — 

Without saying anything, he heaved a deep 
sigh and remained quiet. 

Vasavadatta — 

What do you infer from that ? 

Padmavati — 

I think, he remembered the virtues of her 
ladyship Vasavadatta; ( ) he did not weep in my 
presence out of courtesy. 

Vasavadatta — 

Blessed, indeed, am I, if that be true- 
( Then enter the king and the 'Vidusaka. ) 

Vidusaka — 

Hi, hi ! (i. e. O joy ! ) How charming is the 
Pramadavana (garden) with the thickly fallen Bandhujiva 
flow’ers and the gentle breeze ! This way your honour. 

King — 

Friend Vasantaka, here I come. 

When I, who had gone to Ujjayini, saw freely 
( unchecked ) the daughter of the king of Avanti ( i. e. 
Vasavadatta ) and was reduced to an indescribable 
condition, (all) the five arrows were discharged at me by 
Kama (the god of love). My heart, even to this day, has 
their barbs in it and I am pierced once more ! When God 
of love has five arrows ( only ), how was this sixth 
arrow discharged (hy him at me) ? (1) 
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Vidu^aka — 


Where could the revered Padmavati have gone ? 
Could she have gone to the bower of creepers; or has 
gone to the stone-slab named Parvata-Tilaka, which is 
spread over with Asana flowers and looks as if covered 
with a tiger’s skin ? Or did she enter the grove of 
Saptacchada trees, of powerful pungent smell ? Or could 
she have gone to Daruparvataka ( wooden- hillock ), densely 
painted with beasts and birds ? (looking upwards) Hi, hi ! 
May my lord just see the row of cranes moving calmly 
in the clear autumnal sky and looking beautiful like 
stretched out arms of Baladeva. 

King- 

Friend, I am looking at it — 

Now straight and long, now spread out, now 
sinking low and again rising high and how crooked like 
the group of seven sages ( i. e. the constellation of Qreat 
Bear), at turnings, (looking like) a boundary line that 
divides the expanse of the sky, spotless like the belly 
of a serpent, being freed (from its slough i. e. skin). 

Maid- 

Look, Princess, look, this row of cranes moving 
in a formation ( or calmly ) and ( looking ) charming and 
white like a garland of Kokanada ( lotuses ). Oh ! The 
Master ! (i. e. the king,) 

Padmavati — 

Oh, my lord I Noble lady, for your sake, I shall 
avoid seeing the lord. So, let us enter this bower of 
Madhavi creeper. 
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Vasavadatta — 

All right, 

(They do so.) 

VidHsaka — 

Her ladyship Padmavati must have gone away^ 
after having come here. 

King — 

How do you know ? 

Vidusaka — 

Your honour should look at these Sephalika 
clusters, from which the flowers have been plucked. 

King— 

What a variety (of the colours) of flower I Oh 
Vasantaka ! 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) The mention of (the name of) 
Vasantaka makes me feel, as if I am once more in Uijayini. 

King — 

Vasantaka, sitting on this very stone— slab we 
shall wait for Padmavati. 

Vidusaka — 

Well, Sir I ( sitting and getting up ) Hey I Hey, 
the heat, fierce in autumnal season, is unbearable. Let 
us, therefore, enter this bo’wer of Madhavi creeper. 

King- 

All right, go ahead, (i. e. show the luay). 

Vidusaka — 

Be it so. 

(Both turn round.) 

Padmavati — 

Revered Vasantaka is about to upset everything. 
What shall we do now ? 

Maid- 

Princess, shaking this hanging creeper ( at the 
entrance ), on which bees are settled, I shall keep the 
lord away. 
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Padmavati — 

Do so. 

(The maid does accordingly.) 

Vidusaka — 

Help I Help ! May your honour stop (i. e. not 

enter). 

King- 

Why ? 

Vidusaka — 

I am harassed by the bloody bees. 

King — 

You should not (say or do) so. Frightening the 
bees should be avoided. See — 

The bees humming sv^eetly with the intoKication 
of honey, (and) closely embraced by their love-lorn 
beloveds would, like us, be separated from (their) sweet- 
hearts, (if) disturbed by our foot-steps. (3) 

Therefore, we shall sit just here (only). 

Vidusaka — 

So be it. 

(Both sit dawn.) 

King — (looking) 

(Here) The flowers are crushed under feet, and this 
stone— slab is warm. Therefore, some female who was 
sitting here, must have, indeed, gone away suddenly, 
on seeing me. ( 4 )] 

Maid- 

Princess, we are indeed blocked up. 

Padmavati — 

Fortunately, my lord has seated himself. 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) Good luck; that my noble lord is 
in good health. 
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Maid — 


! ss. 

Princess, the eyes of this noble lady i. e. (Vasa~ 
vadatta ) are, indeed, full of tears that are about to 
drop down. 

Vasavadatta — 

These my eyes are full of tears on account of 
the pollens ( i. e. dust ) of the Kasa flowers, fallen ( i. e. 
scattered ) by the violence of the bees. 

Padmavati — 

Quite so. 

Vidusaka — 

Sir, this Pramadavana ( garden ) is indeed lonely, 

I desire to ask you something. ( So ) I ask your honour. 

King— 

Freely ( you can ask ). 

Vidusaka — 

Who is dear to you, her ladyship Vasavadatta 
of that time or Padmavati of the present time ? 

King — 

Why do you , Sir, throw me in this great 
difficulty of ( expressing my ) high regard ( for one of the 
two ) 1 

Padmavati — 

Friend, what a kind of difficulty my lord is 
thrown in ( by vidtisdka ) ? 

Vasavadatta — 

( To herself ) and I ( am ) unfortunate. 

Vidusaka — 

Freely, ( ciuite ) freely may your Honour speak. 
One is dead, the other is not near. 

King — 

Friend, no ! Not indeed, I would say ( anything). 
For, you are talkative. 

Padmavati — 

By this much my lord has said ( what he want- 


ed to ). 
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Vidusaka — 

Sir, I swear by truth. I shall not tell it to any one. 
( Here ) this tongue of mine is bitten. 

King — 

Friend, I do not feel like speaking (it out), 

Padmavati — 

Oh, his forwardness (or persistence) ! He does 
not understand the heart ( i. e. mind of my lord ) even 
by this much. 

Vidusaka — 

So then, will your honour not tell me ? Without 
telling (me about it) it will not be possible (for you) to 
move even a step from this stone-slab. Here, your 
Honour, is blocked up. 

King — 

What, by force ? 

Vidusaka — 

Yes, by force. 

King — 

Well then, let us just see. 

V id usaka — 

Be pleased, your Honour, be pleased. Your Honour 
is conjured by our friendship, if you do not tell the truth. 

King— 

What help ! Listen — 

Even though, I hold Padmavati in high regard on 
account of ( her) beauty, character, and sweetness, yet 
she does not capture my mind, which is attached to 
Vasavadatta. (5) 

Vasavadatta — 

(To herself) Well, well. This my suffering is 
compensated. Oh, even the stay in disguise has turned 
out to be of great merit, in this case. 
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Maid— 






Princess, His Majesty is, indeed, impolite. 

Padmavati — 

Friend, please do not ( say ) so. My lord is 
certainly courteous, as he even now remembers the 
virtues of noble Vasavadatta. 

Vasavadatta — 

Dear friend, you have said what is befitting 
your noble birth. 

King — 

I have said, you may tell now whom do you like 
better — Vasavadatta that was or Padmavati of the present 
time ? 

Padmavati — 

My lord too has become (i. e. is playing the 
role of) Vasantaka. 

Vidusaka— 

What is the use of my idle talk ? I have high 
regard for both their ladyships. 

King- 

Fool, having thus forcibly { made me speak and ) heard 
me ( i. e. my view ) why don’t you speak now ? 

Vidusaka — 

What, would you force me too ( to speak ) ? 

King— 

Of course, by force i 

Vidusaka — 

Then, it is not possible (for you) to hear (from 

me ). 

King — 

Be pleased, O Great Brahmin, be pleased. You may 
speak quite freely. 

Vidu§aka — 

May your Highness listen now I I have high 
regard for her ladyship Vasavadatta. The honourable 
Padmavati is young, beautiful, gentle, free from pride, 
sweet-tongued, and courteous. And moreover, she has 
this great merit viz. she welcomes ( greets ) me with 
delicious food saying ‘where possibly could the noble 
Vasantaka have gone ? ’ 
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Vasavadatta — 

( To herself) Well, well Vasantalca now, just 
remember this ( uihat you have said ). 

King — 

( Mind ) well, ( mind ) well, Vasantaka, I shall report 
all this to queen Vasavadatta. 

Vidusaka — 

Alas ! Vasavadatta ! Where is "S/asavadatta ? 
Vasavadatta is, indeed, dead long back. 

King — 

( with grief) So ( it is ) ! Vasavadatta is dead. Friend — 
My mind was distracted by you with this jest. And 
so these words slipped out ( of my mouth ) as a result 
of the former habit. ( 6 ) 

Padmavati — 

Truly, a delightful piece of conversation has 
been spoilt by ( this ) wicked fellow. 

Vasavadatta — 

( To herself ) Well, well, I feel comforted. How 
happy, indeed, it is to hear such words unobserved I 

Vidusaka — 

Have courage, have courage, your Highness ! Fate, 
indeed, cannot be transgressed. It is thus (only ) now 
(i. e. we have to face the reality). 

King- 

Friend, you do not understand (my ) condition. For, — 

It is hard to abandon deep-seated love. Grief be- 
comes fresh with repeated remembrance. It is the way 
of the world that the mind gets free from the debt, 
after shedding tears ( i. e. in thU world, for the dead ) 
and becomes calm. (7 ) 
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Vidusjaka — 

The face of his Highness is wet with tears, I 
shall lust bring water for ( washing ) the face, (goes out.} 

Padmavati — 

Noble lady, the face of my husband is screened 
( i. e. concealed ) by the veil of tears. In the meantime 
let us depart. 

Vasavadatta — 

So be it. Or rather you wait. It is not proper 
( for you ) to go away leaving ( your ) husband who is 
uneasy. I alone shall go. 

Maid— 

The noble lady says properly. May the Princess just 
approach ( the king ). 

Padmavati — 

Should I really enter ? 


Vasavadatta — 

Friend, (do) enter. { so saying she goes . ) 
( entering ) 


Vldusaka— 

(Taking water in a lotus-leaf) Oh, her ladyship 
Padmavati ! 

Padmavati — 

Noble Vasantaka, what is this ? 

Vidi^aka — 

That is this this is that. 

Padmavati — 

Speak out. Sir, speak. 
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Vidusaka — 

Your ladyship, the face of his Highness is, indeed, 
full of falling tears ( caused ) by the dust of the Kasa 
flower that was blown by the wind and entered his eye. 
May your Ladj ship take this water for ( washing ) his 
face. 

Padmavati — 

( To herself) Oh even a servant of a courteous 
person is courteous only. ( approaching ) Victory to my 
lord ! Here is water for ( washing ) the face. 

King — 

Oh, Padmavati ! ( aside ) Vasantaka, what is this ? 

Vidusaka — 

( Zn [ his ] ear ) [ It is ] like this. 


King- 

Well { done ) Vasantaka, well ( done ). ( Having sipped 
[ the water) ), Padmavati, have a seat. 

Padmavati — 

As my lord commands. ( sits down , ) 


King — 

Padmavati, 

This my face, oh beautiful one, was full of a flow 
of tears due to the pollen of the Kasa flower, white as 
the autumnal moon, ( and ) tossed about by the wind. 
(To himself ) (8) 

This girl, who is newly wedded, will be pained to 
learn the truth. It is true, that she is courageous by 
nature, but the nature of woman is nervous. (9) 
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Vidus aka — 

It is proper for his Highness, the king of Magadha, 
to receive his friends, in the afternoon, giving you the 
place of honour. For reception accepted with honour 
creates ( reciprocal ) affection. So, let your Honour just 
get up. 

King— 

( Rising ) Well, an excellent idea I 
It is always easy to find in this world ( people ) who 
practise virtues and offer high receptions ( to others ); but 
rare indeed, are such who ( can ) properly appreciate 
( them ). (10) 

(All go out, ) 

End of Fourth Act 
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Fifth Act 

( Then enters Padminiks ) 


Padminlka — 

Madhukarika, (oh) Madhukarika I Just come 

quickly- 


( entering ) 


Madhukarika — 

Friend, here I am. What is to be done ? 

Padminika — 

Friend, don’t you know that princess Padmavatl 
is suffering from headache ? 

Madhukarika — 

Oh, alas I 

Padminika — 

Friend, go quickly and call the noble Avantika- 
Tell her only of the headache of the Princess; and she 
will come of her own accord. 

Madhukarika — 

What will she do, friend ? 


Padminika — 

She will, surely, soothe the pain of the head- 
ache of the Princess by ( telling her ) interesting stories* 

Madhukarika— 

That’s right. Where is arranged the bed for 
the Princess ? 

Padminika — 

Her bed is spread, as I learn, in the Sea-house* 
You go now. I, too, shall find out the noble Vasantakat 
to inform the Master about it. 
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( goes out ) 


Madhukarika — 

All right. 


Padminika — 

Where can I find now the noble Vasantaka ? 

( Then enters Vidusaka. ) 

Vidu§aka— 

Today indeed, on the very happy and auspici- 
ous festive occasion, the burning caused by the fire of 
Love, has greatly increased in his Highness, the Vatsa 
king, whose heart is tortured by the loss of his queen 
( Vasavadatta) and who is excited by his marriage with 
Padroavati.( noticing Padminika ) Oh, Padminika 1 What’s 
the news, Padminika ? 

Padminika — 

Noble Vasantaka, don’t you know that Princess 
Padmavati is suffering from headache ? 

Vidusaka — 

Madam, really I do not know. 

Padminika — 

Then, tell the lord about her ( illness ). In the 
meanwhile, I also will hurry up with ointment for 
the head. 


Vidusaka — 

Where is the bed for Padmavati arranged ? 
Padminika — 

I hear, the bed is spread in the Samudragrha. 


Vidusaka — 

You may go. In the meanwhile I also shall report 
to his Highness. 

( Both go. ) 


End of the Interlude 
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( Then enters the king. ) 

King — 

Ij on whom, in course of time, the burden of married 
life ( lit. wife ) has come ( i. e. devolved ) again, ( even 
now ) think of that praise-worthy daughter of the king 
of Avanti, whose slender body was consumed ( lit. taken 
away ) by the fire at Lavanaka, like a lotus-plant with- 
ered by frost. (1) 

( entering ) 

Vidusaka — 

Hurry up, hurry up, your Honour. 

King — 

What for ? 

Vidusaka — 

Her Ladyship Padmavati is suffering from headache. 

King— 

Who says so ? 

Vidusaka — 

It was reported by Padminika. 

King— 

Oh, alas i 

Though I am still suffering the pain of the former 
blow ( of the fate ), my grief had become as it were a 
little diminished to-day, having obtained a beloved, 
endowed with superb beauty, and possessed of virtues. 
( But ) Having experienced misery before, I feel that 
Padmavati also will fare similarly, (2) 

Well, where’s Padmavati ? 

Vidusaka — 

Her bed is arranged, I hear in the Samudragrha. 

King- 

Then, show me the way to it. 

Vidusaka — 

Come, come your Highness. 

( Both walk about. ) 
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V idusaka— 

This is the Samiidragrha, may your honour enter. 

King — 

You enter first. 

Vidusaka — 

All right. Sir I (entering) Help I Stand (back) , just 
stand (back), your Honour. 

King — 

Why ? 

Vidusaka — 

Here, indeed, is a serpent rolling on the ground; 
its form is revealed by the light of the lamp. 

King — 

( entering and observing with a smile ) Oh, the 
manifestation (i, e. the illusion) of a serpent of the fool I 
The straight and extended garland, hanging at the 
front arch, (and now) fallen on the ground, you, oh fool, 
consider to be (i. e. mistake for) a serpent. It is rolling 
about by a gentle breeze at night (and) slightly makes the 
movements of a snake. (3) 

Vidusaka — 

(Looking minutely) Rightly says your honour. This 
is not indeed a snake, (entering and seeing) Her Ladyship 
Padmavatl must have gone out after having come here. 

King — 

Friend, she could not have come here. 

Vidusaka — 

How does your Honour know? 


King— 

What is to be known here ? See — 

The bed is not pressed down. It is as level as (when) 
it was spread out. It has not its covering sheet ruffled. The 
clean pillow is not indeed stained by the medicines for 
headache. No decoration whatsoever is arranged to 
create divertion for the eye (of the patient) in ailment. A 
person going to bed through illness does not so quickly 
leave it again, of his own accord. (4) 
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Vidusaka — 

Well then, your Highness may sit on this bed for 
a while and wait for her Ladyship. 

King — 

All right ! (sitting down) Friend, I feel sleepy. Tell me 
some story. 

Vidusaka — 

I will tell. Your Honour should say ‘ Hum ' (by 
way of response). 

King- 

All right. 

Vidusaka — 

There is a city Ujjayini by name. It is said that 
there are extremely delightful baths in it. 

King— 

What ! Ujjayini by name ? 

Vidusaka — 

If this story is not agreeable (to you), I will tell 
you another. 

King — 

Friend, not that this story is not liked (by me). But, 

I remember with sorrow, the daughter of the king 
of Avanti, who remembering her relations at the time 
of (her) departure (with me), shed on my own bosom, 
the tears which arose out of love and clung to the 
corners of her eyes. (5) 

( I remember her ) Moreover, 

Who many a time, even during lessons ( in music }, 
looked at me, and played in the air with her hand, from 
which the bow had slipped. 


( 6 ) 
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Vidusaka— 


Let it be, I shall tell you another (story). There 
was a city by name Brahmadatta. There ( ruled ) a king 
called Kampilya. 

King — 

What is it? What is it (that you said) 1 

Vidusaka — 

( Repeats the same.) 

King — 

Fool ! ‘ King Brahmadatta, city Kampilya’ — thus it 
should be said. 

Vidusaka — 

What (do you say) 1 The King Brahmadatta and 
city Kampilya ? 

King— 

That’s it ! 

Vidusaka — 

Then, let your Highness wait for a moment, 
while I get it fixed on my lips. King Brahmadatta, city 
Kampilya. ( having repeated the same many times ) Now 
your Highness may listen. Oh ! his Highness is asleep. 
Very cold is this hour. I shall (go and) come with my 
blanket. 

(goes out.) 

( Then enter Vasavadatta in the dress of a lady from 
Avanti and a maid.) 

Maid- 

Come, noble lady, come. The Princess is, indeed, 
suffering from a terrible headache. 

Vasavadatta — 

Oh, alas I where is the bed for 
arranged ? 


Padmavati 
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Maid— 

I hear, (kilo.) the bed is spread in the Samudragrha. 

Vasavadatta — 

Then, go ahead. 

(Both walk about.) 


Maid— 

This is the Samudragrha. May the noble lady enter. 
In the meanwhile, I shall hurry up with the ointment 
for the head. 


(goes out) 


Vasavadatta — 

Oh ! Unkind indeed, are the gods to me ! Even 
this Padmavati who had become the source of comfort 
to my husband, who is distressed due to separation 
(from me) has become unwell. I shall just enter, (entering 
and looking about) Oh what a carelessness of the servants 1 
They have left Padmavatl, who is indisposed, with only 
a lamp for her companion. This Padmavati is fast asleep. 
I shall just sit down. But (athava), by taking a different 
seat, (my) affection (for her) would appear, as though less. 
So, I shall sit on this (very) bed. (sitting) Why is it that 
while I sit near her, to-day, my heart is, as though filled 
with a great joy 1 Happily, she has her breathing 
continuous and easy; she is, probably, free from her 
ailment. Or, by occupying only a part of the bed, she 
seems to suggest that I should embrace her. So, I shall 
sleep (by her side). 


(gesticulates lying down) 
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King — 

( talks in dream ) O Vasavadatta ! 

Vasavadatta — 

( getting up suddenly ) Hum ! It is my husband 
and not Padmavati indeed I Is it that I am seen ? By 
my being seen, surely, the great burden of the vow of 
the noble Yaugandharayana has become fruitless. 

King— 

O daughter of the king of Avanti ! 

Vasavadatta — 

Oh good ! My lord is only talking in dream. 
There is no one here. I shall just stay on, here for a 
while and gladden my sight and heart. 

King— 

O darling I O dear pupil ! Give me a reply. 

Vasavadatta — 

I am speaking, my lord, I am speaking. 

King- 

Are you angry ? 

Vasavadatta — 

No, not at all; I am unhappy. 

King — 

If you are not angry, why have you not put on 
ornaments ? 

Vasavadatta — 

What else than this ( grief of separation from 
you, can be the cause of not wearing the ornaments ) ? 
( What is going to be the next question ? ) 

King — 

Are you thinking of Viracika ? 

Vasavadatta — 

( Angrily ) Ah, begone i Viracika even here 
( in your mind ) ? 
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I 




King— 

If so, I beg your forgiveness for Viracika. ( stretches 
out his hands . ) 

Vasavadatta — 

I have stayed ( here ) for long. Some one 
might notice me, I shall go. Or, I shall go after having 
put back on the bed my husband’s hand, that is hanging 
down from it ( bed ). 

( She does so and goes out. ) 


King— 

( Qetting up suddenly ) Stay, stay — Vasavadatta I Oh 
alas ! 

Going out in haste, I was hit by the panel of the 
door. And now I do not know clearly, whether it was 
a reality or the desire of my heart. (T) 

(entering) 


Vidu§aka — 

Oh I your Honour has got up from sleep I 


King- 

Friend, I give you a happy news. Vasavadatta is ali”“ 
Vidusaka — 

Alas, Vasavadatta, ! Where is Vasavadatta ? 
Vasavadatta is dead long back. 

King — 

Friend do not, do not ( say ) so. Having awakened 
as I lay asleep in the bed, she went away, my friend I I 
was deceived by Rumanvan before, when he told me 
that she was burnt. (8) 
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Vidusaka — 

O pity ! It is impossible ! Is is not ? Oh 1 I see I 
She must have been seen in a dream by your Honour, 
who has been thinking of her ladyship, on account of my 
mentioning of the swimming baths. 

King— 

Thus then, a dream was seen by me ! 

If this were a dream, not to be awakened from it 
would be a bliss. If it were an illusion, would that 
illusion lasts me for long. (9) 

Vidusaka — 

Oh friend, in this city lives a fairy, Avantisundari 
by name. May be, that she was seen by you. 

King — No, No. 

By me, who awoke at the end of the dream, was 
seen the face, with eyes devoid of coUyrium and with 
long tresses, of her, who was guarding her character 
also. Moreover, see, friend, do see, (10) 

This my arm, which was pressed by that agitated 
queen ( i. e. Vasavddatta ) does not give up ( i. e. cease 
to have ) the thrill of joy ( i. e, horripilation ), even when 
it felt her touch in dream (or sleep). (11) 

Vidusaka — 

Let not your Honour think of such absurd 
things now. Come, your Honour, come. Let us enter 
the quadrangle. 



( st^^) 
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5.®- 


( entering ) 


Chamberlain — 

May the noble lord be victorious ! Our king 
Dar^aka says to your Honour ; Here has arrived your 
minister Rumanvat with a huge army to attack Aruni. 
Similarly, my own (ever) victorious limbs (or divisions) of 
army, consisting of elephants, cavalry, chariots, and in- 
fantry are fully equipped (i. e. are ready for battle). So 
your Majesty should rise up. 

Moreover, 

Your enemies are divided. Your subjects, who 
are attached to you on account of your virtues have been 
cheered up (i. e. reassured). Pleasures have been adopted 
for guarding the rear (Parsm) when you march ahead. 
Whatever is possible to secure, for bringing about the 
destruction of the enemy, all that has been done by me. 
Even the river Ganges {lit. three-coursed river) is crossed 
by (our) forces. The Vatsas (i. e. the kingdom of Vatsa) 
is {as good as) in your hands. (12) 


King — 

{Rising) Very good ! Here now. 

Having engaged that Aruni, who is skilful in per- 
forming dreadful deeds, I shall destroy him in the battle, 
which is crossed over (i. e. won) with lordly elephants, 
and horses {with pun— the ocean in which water-horses 
resembling lordly elephants float), in which arrows are 
scattered all round like furious breakings of waves {with 
pun— in which furiously breaking waves, resembling volleys 
of arrows are scattered ) and which ( hence ) resembles a 
mighty ocean. (13) 

( All go out.) 


End of Fifth Act 
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Sixtb Act 


(Then enters the Chamberlain) 


Chamberlain — 

Oh, who is here on duty at the gate of the 
Golden Arch ? 


(entering) 


Portress — 

Sir, it is I, Vijaya. What is to be done 2 

Chamberlain — 

Lady, inform, do inform Udayana, whose glory 
has greatly increased by the acquisition of the Vatsa 
kingdom, (thus :) ‘ Here has come from Mahasena, a 
chamberlain of the Raibhya family and Vasavadatta’s nurse 
by name Vasundhata, sent by her Ladyship A^garavati. 
They are waiting at the door.’ 

Portress — 

Sir, this is not the (proper) time and place for 
(conveying) a message. 

Chamberlain — 

How possibly ( do you say ) that ( this is ) not 
a proper place and time ? 

Portress — 

Worthy Sir, may you listen. To-day, by some one 
who had gone to His Majesty’s ‘Suryamukha’ palace, a 
lute was played upon. On hearing. His Maj'esty said, ‘A 
sound like that of Gho^avati is heard ’. 

Chamberlain — 


What then ? 
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Portress — 

Then, going there ( that player on the lute ) was 
asked, ‘Where did you get this lute ? ’ He replied, ‘It was 
seen by us lying in a thicket of ‘ kurca’ grass, on the 
bank of the river Narmada; if it is of any use, let it be 
taken to the king.’ When it was brought to the Master, 
he placed it in his lap and fainted. After recovery from 
the swoon the Master, with his face stained with tears, said, 
‘Thou art seen O Gho§avati, but she (i. e. Wasavadatta) 
is not indeed, to be seen.’ Thus, Sir, the time is improper 
(unsuitable). How can I report ? 


Chamberlain — 

Report it, madam. This is also connected 
with that (i. e. the same topic). 

Portress — 

Sir, here I report. Here, his Highness is coming 
down from the Suryamukha palace, so I shall inform 
him just here. 


Chamberlain — 

Lady, (do) so. 


(Both go out.) 


End of Mixed Interlude 
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King- 


( Enter the king and Vidusaka ) 


%o'K 


O (lute), whose notes are pleasing to the ear, (yon} 
who (once) slept (i. e. reposed) on the pair of breasts 
and in the lap of the queen (Vssavadatta) , how possibly 
(nil) could you take up to (bear or undergo) the dreadful 
residence in the forest, with your staff strewn over with 
dust by the flocks of birds (there) ? (1) 

Moreover, O Ghosavatl, you are not affectionate; as 
you do not remember the poor lady’s (i, e. 'V asavadatta' s) 
Claspings of your sides, while carrying you on (her) 
hips, pleasing embraces between the breasts, when 
fatigued, lamentations about me, when separated (from 
me), and talks with smiles in the intervals of music. (2) 

Vidifeaka — 

Your Honour, enough of this excessive grief, now. 


King- 

Nay, do not (say) so. 

My love (or passion) which had been sleeping (or 
dormant), has been roused by the lute. But I do not 
see that queen to whom Ghcsavati was dear. (3) 

Vasantaka, getting Ghcsavati newly strung (i. e. repai- 
red) by an artist, bring it quickly. 

Vidusaka — 

As your Highness commands. 

(goes out, taking the lute.) 
(entering) 

Portress — 

Victory to the lord. Here have arrived at the 
gate, a chamberlain of the Raibhya family from (the king) 
Mahasena and the noble nurse of Vasavadatta, by name 
Vasundhara, sent by A^garavatl. 
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King — 

Then, let Padmavati be called first* 

Portress — 

As your Highness commands* 

(goes out.) 

King — 

Can it be that Mahasena got this news so quickly ? 

(Then enter Padmavati and Pratihari^) 

Fortress — 

Come, Princess, come* 

Padmavati — 

May my noble lord be victorious* 

King— 

Padmavati, did you hear that a chamberlain of the 
Raibhya family has come from (the king) Mahasena and 
Vasavadatta’s nurse, Vasundhara by name, sent by the 
revered A;?garavati, and that they are at the door 1 
Padmavati — 

My lord, I shall be very happy to hear the news 
about the well-being of my relations* 

King — 

In saying that the relatives of Vasavadatta are your 
own relatives, your Ladyship has said what befits you* 
Have a seat* Why don^t you sit down now ? 
Padmavati — 

Will my lord (like to) meet these people seated 
with me ? 

King — 

What harm is there 1 
Padmavati — 

My noble lord has another wife so it may look 
like (showing) indifference (i* e* may look like being in-‘ 
different to their feelings)* 

King — 

(But) It will be a great fault, (if they think that) 1 avoid 
showing my wife to those who deserve to see her* There- 
fore, be seated* 
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Padmavati 


As my lord commands, (sitting) My lord, I have 
grown somewhat uneasy thinking what could he the 
message of the father and the mother. 

King — Padmavati, so it is. 

At the thought, ‘ what would he say ", my heart is full 
of fear. I, on my part, carried away their daughter but did 
not protect her. Having received a severe blow to (my) 
virtues (or merits) owing to the fickleness of fortune, I 
am afraid like a son, who has roused the anger of his 
father. (4) 

Padmavati — 

What indeed can be protected when its time 
(of destruction) has come ? 

Portress — 

Here are the chamberlain and the nurse waiting 
at the door. 

King — 

Bring them in quickly. 

Portress — 

As my master commands. 

( Qoes out. ) 

( Enter the chamberlain, the nurse and the portress ) 

Chamberlain — Oh, 

Having come to this kingdom of our 
relation, (I feel) great joy. But (I feel) dejection, remember- 
ing the death of the Princess (i. e. Vssavadatta). What, 
possibly, would not have been done by you, (O) Fate, if 
(only) the kingdom had been taken away by the enemies 
and the queen safe ? ( Or if the kingdom seized by the 
enemies had been safe i. e. secured back and the queen too 
were safe). (5) 
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Portress — 

Here is tte master- You may approach Sir. 

Chamberlain — 

May your Highness be victorious. 

Portress — 

Victory to my Master. 

King — 

(With great respect) Sir, 

Is that king well, who controls the rise and fall of 
the persons born in the ro^al families on the earth, and 
marriage relationship with whom was sought by me ? (6) 

Chamberlain — 

Yes, Mahasena is well. He asks if everything 
is well here too. 

King — 

( Rising up from hxs seat ) What does Mahasena 
command ? 

Chamberlain — 

This (respect) is worthy of the son of the 
princess of Videha (country). But (pray) the message of 
Mahasena, should be heard by your Highness, being 
seated. 

King — 

As Mahasena commands. (Sits down.) 

Chamberlain — 

Congratulations because the kingdom, seized 
by the enemies is regained (hy you). For, 

Those that are timid and weak in them no enthusiasm 
(or enterprise) arises. The ro>al glory is, generally, enjoyed 
by those only, who are energetic. (7) 

King — 

Sir, all this is (due to) Mahasena’s greatness. For, 
Formerly, I was conquered and yet was fondled 
along with (his) sons. Again, his daughter was forcibly 
(drdham) carried away by me but was not protected. 
Even after hearing of her death, he has the same affec- 
tion for me. That, ( I was capable) of regaining my own 
Vatsa (Kingdom), indeed, even in this, the king (Mahasena) 
is the cause. (8) 
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Chamberlain — 

This is the message from Mahasena. Here, 
this noble lady will deliver the queen’s message. 

King- 

Alas, mother I 

Is it well with the mother, who is the senior most 
of the sixteen queens (Antajpura), the holy goddess of 
city, and who was pained with grief at my departure ? 

( 9 ) 

Nurse — 

The queen who is well flit, free from disease ) inquires 
of your Lordship the well-being of all (here). 

King — 

Well-being of all ? Mother, such is the well-being ! 


Nurse — 

Let not the master torment himself excessively, 
Chamberlain — 

Let the noble lord compose himself (i. e, have 
courage). The daughter of Mahasena ( i. e. Vssavadatta ) 
who is thus lamented by the noble lord though dead, 
is not (really) dead. Or rather. 

Who is able to protect (i. e. save) whom in the hour 
of death ? Who can hold the pitcher (water-pot), when 
the rope gives way. Thus men have the same law as the 
trees; in season it (the-forest) is cut, in season it grows. 

( 10 ) 


King- 

Nay, do not say so. Sir. 

Mahasena’s daughter, (was) my pupil and beloved 
queen. How is it possible that she cannot be remembered 
by me even in other births (i. e. future births) ? 

( 11 ) 
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XT^TW^fr — ( €^T 3lTcJTiraX3^ ) f, 3I%T^ ^ ^3T SiTSTTXr 

3nwf%37TX^ I ( qqq^) 37^?q;3Tr ! i: siaantr ? [ 513 ^, 

srl^^rs# ^f?=iafJ7r4an snwf^^ian: l siRgsr ! xi^q-Tm^faiT: ? 1 

xcrarr — ^ i ^ i xqt: i ^sg;, — 

f^irrerear sn^TT f%qf%’c5;fx5xirT ^«nq; i 

Xt ^ ^«T tf^wf^STT ? H 11 


^ ^fqcrq: 



'TSrsW: 1 


91 ^ 


Nurse — 

(M>) Mistress 6. e. Ar g'^avati) says — Vasavadatta is 
dead. To me or to \lahasena you are just like our (sons) 
Gopalaka and Palaka and from the very first (you uere) 
desired as a son-in-law. It is for this reason that you 
were brought to Ujjayini. She (i. e. V'tsvadatf'') was 
given to you without the fire as nntness, under the 
pretext of (leaimng) the lute. But owing to your rashness, 
you went away (taking her it uh you) without the auspicious 
(marriage) rite having been performed. So, the marriage 
w’as celebrated by us (tu'o) having got your and Vasavadatta’s 
picture painted on the board. Here is the picture— board 
sent to you. Be consoled looking at it. 

King— 

Oh, the words of her ladyship are very affectionate 
and appropriate ! 

These words are dearer (to me) than the acquisition 
of even a hundred kingdoms, since her affection even 
towards us, w^ho have offended (her) has not been 

forgotten. (12) 

Padmavati — 

My lord, I would like to bow down to the 
elderly person (i. e. V'~'savadaua) on seeing her drawn 
in the picture. 

Nurse — 

Look, may the Princess look. 

(shorvs her the picture-board) 

Padmavali — 

( Having seen, to herself) Oh ! Very similar, 
indeed is this one to the noble Avantika ! (aloud) My 
lord, is this (portrait) really like the noble lady (i. e. 
Vu'savadatp'i) 1 

King — 

Not only similar, I think it to he she herself. O, alas I 

How could the terrible calamity (befall) such a lovely 
complexion ! How was this sweetness of the face marred 
by fire ? fldl 

S. 8 





sriUTf^T STC^ITXir 

^f^'r <11 %% ! [ srfe^f^ jt 

^ 1 ] 

HTT^— sifi^af^sn 1 [ i ] 

) afc?i;5^^g qf^f^^tr 5n<iiifH 

sr^^rni; l [ sfRijfiJfJTT^^tT 

1 ] 


;n«n — °‘^5% 1 1%5r^^iTTf5l3i% Sf^f^vtimq ?qT q^qiTTT I 

1%f^^ ? 

Tj^jrra^ 3r^3fr ! ^finr qf^f^'lir T^ScT qfsq^rf^ 1 

[ 3rra55r l st^^t: af^^c^str: ?Tsqfr%q q1%q^% i ] 


TTSTT — f% qraq3[^T5TT: ? 
tr^TqTSRft — 3^1*3:. I [ ®nJ3. i ] 

TT5?T — QJT ^ #|[?rr^ft3T^U3^ I 

— 3?^^fr 1 ffff qjaoiT^TTt %nT fq qi^'q ?T?T Vf^f^r- 
•ST^ 'jonot I qTi%^^3n q355’er^'q qixc^cf^ i gi w-^ 

^ snsiq ^f^3T snoTTi src^r^Trfr i [ 3?i%5r ! ttjt ^??n¥iTt 
%siTfq miFtq ?rrT ¥rfTif%%f% fff%H: i airq^si jqsT q^s^qq^g^ 
qf^®?:% 1 g?[T^f sm sn^n^qT^sr: ] 

?s og^qfsi^iil^itiTf^rfrT'? ( o]prqiqfi%^f?rr^prTqT: ) q5iTq% i ? ot 

q^qq^i^j: 1 V 3r«qT ^wi- w %ftr I ( qqrq? ^r ^ t ) 



^rsrsi:: i 




Padmavati — 

Having seen the portrait of my lord, I shall know 
whether this (portrait) is similar to her ladyship fi. e. 
V'isavadaw'i) or not. 


Norse — 

See, Princess, see. 

Padmavati — 

Due to the likeness of this portrait to my lord, 
I am sure (lit. know) that this is similar to the noble 
lady. 

King- 

Queen, since you saw the picture, I find (lit. see) you 
as though delighted and uneasy. "What is this Z 

Padmavati — 

My lord, there lives one here only who resembles 
this portrait - 

King— 

What ! (resembling the portrait) of Vasavadatta ? 

Padmavati — 

Yes. 


King — 

Then, let she be brought (here) quickly. 

Padmavati — 

My lord, in my maidenhood (i. e. before my 
marriage) that lady was placed as a deposit (ivith me) by 
some Brahmana, saying that she was his sister. She, whose 
husband is away (i. e. has gone on journey) avoids the 
sight of strangers (i. e. men — Parapurusa). So, let the 
noble lord know, having seen her coming (i. e. moving) 
with me. 



TTHI — 

vrf^Tift sq-TEiTpaTi ^wrf^^l^r I 
wT% i:^fr fetfrl^q-cTT 1! V^ li 

(srft?^ ) 

ST^ST^i' — H| ¥?1T ! T7^ ^STgonSTT ^^CTT, ^Tfi^TT? 

fjqr C3TTHT T^r^^fTT, ^ qflTsifll qftfR i [sprg 

I Trq :3iT5ff5rjf73?T sRU^:, JTfT 5=5Tra'1 

f%r%FT:, ^ 5r^T<:gq'%a: i ] 

^TiTT — 5 mim: ? 

— CTcrs^ 1 [ ¥rflfgs3U3; ] ] 

^Ttt! — ^ f| #?i a-%wfr+5F^g^i=^t'iT ?r miFr: i 

sr al ' ^r ^ O — ^r snortR i [ i ] 

( ft^5Fr?ciI 1 ) 

TraT— I 

^ 3I5;^i;3-frT 3TI>iT%^ I [ STlfTtr^rfa I ] 

( fil^^J=aT ) 

( m: sr!%^ra ir}jT?!^^5|iJT: \ ) 

— ( 3!TcJ?JTcII3:. ) W: 

S=S|5I^ 

55iT?t ?T5iT ftafircwirsf^r I 

1%'^5f^ 5TT5r ?r3? ^wfoT ’TTfirsftS!?^ 
f% i:ac=!T ^lT?[r1%cT ^ n 1 1 







King— 

If ( she be ) the sister of a Brahmana, it is clear that 
she is some different (woman). Resemblance of appea- 
rance existing between two persons is seen in the world. 

( 14 ) 

( Entering ) 

Portress — 

May the Master be victorious. Here a Brahmana 
from Ujjayini has arrived at the door to take back that 
deposit, which he placed in the hands of her Ladyship, 
saying ‘she is my sister.’ 


King- 


Padmavati, could he possibly be the same Brahmana 


Pad raavati- 


Quite likely. 


Xing — 

Then, let that Brahmana be brought in quickly, 
with the formalities of the ( i. e. proper to the ) inner 
apartment. 


Portress- 


As the Master commands. 


(goes out) 


King- 


Padmavati, you too bring her ( i. e. Avantika ) here. 


Padmavatl- 


As my noble lord commands. 


(goes out) 


( Then enter Yaugandharoyaj^a and the portress . ) 

Yaugandharayana — 

( To himself ) Oh ! 

It is true that, having concealed the queen, for the 
benefit of the king, I did (all) this, thinking it to be 
beneficial to him- Though my task is really ( Kama) 
successful, my heart is apprehensive ( i. e. is full of fear 
and doubt ) with the thought what he would say. 
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STcftl'PPt’ — 1 I 1 ^'7^'?* 

c^t€: I ] 

) 51^ 5t^H. st5?3 1 

— g?i^ §5 I ^fft ^TfJoT ! f% STWct: <7^^^ 

5=5Tra 1nf%HT ? 

— 37sr f%j^ s 

xmj — ft ?^=§cn i 

STcff^rff ' — ^ ^ST STIcitft I [ 2f53ff r75( I ] 

( ) 

( 5i^: '7^J7R5fT^ 3TRf^^ R 1 ) 

tr^TTWcfV — trg tt| SF2IT I ft^ ^ fSrt^frr l [ trctcHTT^lf J 
I ] 

grr^ fic f^T — f% 1 [ f% %g: ? ] 

% 37137^ I [ 'i^cIT ^ 3711]^: 1 ] 

STRrf^cTePT — f^f|37T ^^ifoT ft §7Rft 1 [ ftsW?ff7rft ^*77:1% I ] 

q’^TTTWir — ( ) %1 SfrES^g-ffT I roiTTrf I [ 5I5T- 

RT^g^r: I ^1? :Rra: I ] 

TTWF — ft5IT?!37 '7^3TTErf%^ ! 7rif%rp5RT€f I fgTST- 

STfFt.'I^R: I 

tTfTTra^ — 3R^ ! ^®l^T ^if3l 37^;^T I [ STT^ ! jffRcTTfflT- 
I ] 

'?I' ^ 3T3% 1 ^ ^ o^ Bqrftqf^T R I ) V 

o& I 3TS!r^ Hrf^o K arrq- r sts^t ! fsr ! sR^rr i (bt’R' ! srr# t 

f^riHGCFfrarqf i ) 



Portress — 


^si;: I 




eie is his Majesty; approach him, Sir. 
Yaugandharayana — 

( Approaching) 

May your Highness be victorious; be victorious, 

King — 

The voice is as though heard before. Oh, Brahmana, 
was your sister placed in the hands of Padmavati, as a 
deposit ? 

Y au gandharay ana — 

Certainly- 

Kdng — 

Then, do hasten the noble one’s sister, here. 

Portress — 

As your Majesty commands. 

( goes out ) 

( Then enter Padmavati , Avantika and the portress. ) 
Padmavati — 

Come, come noble lady. I shall tell you a happy 

news. 

Avantika — 

What is it ? 

Padmavati — 

Your brother has come. 

Avantika — 

It is fortunate that he remembers me at least now. 
Padmavati — 

( approaching ) Victory to my noble lord. Here 
is the deposit. 

King — 

Return it, Padmavati. But a deposit should be returned 
v/ith ( i. e. in the presence of) witnesses. So here the 
noble Raibhya and her ladyship ( i. e. Vasundhara, the 
nurse) will be witnesses ( lit. Court). 

Padm avati — 


Sir, now take away the revered lady. 



) 3T5?fr, srfg^f^s?! qT<ER^rIT 1 [ 3??jjt, 

1 ] 

Trwr — JT^^JTgsfi ? %f% ! srft^ ?Tf i 

^ 5i%s£5nq; 1 3Tfr i 

Tmr — ^ ^Twr^Tif i ?T5i^^3^"T ?^%gT i 

^TTTciFrT wrat f^sficft frriTsrrs^f^: i 
^vrTff% ?:T5T5srw5??T il \\ ii 

Tmr — :>T3r3, ¥q^T?^J3: i ^f%'^cit i 

^r^^sHCFinr: — i 


I [ 3r?!?c^55r: 1 ] 

— siir, srefi- q^TFsr^jsfiir;, ^ aT^it^rg^fj- | 

f% g ^rr^rfrr^ ^fsrc^r: ^ett ^nn i 

^ €S^T II ^V9 II 


?ft»T5^T^wr: — ^Tf^ ! i(5?iqf}5r5T I 

^FiiTtfg 1 ( qi^^: q^{% I ) 


^:T5TT — ( ^H'cSJT^ ) lit»T?g!CT^'qT JTg I 


^g^crr: li ii 


^TFHncfjm: — 



I 


\ ?rf qrfo R q-^req- i ?flo 







Nurse — 

(observing closely) Oh, the princess Vasavadatta I 

King— 

What ! the daughter of Mahasena I Queen, enter 
you the inner apartment with Padmavati. 

Yaugandharayana — 

No, no, she should not go inside. She 
is surely my sister. 

King — 

What do you talk ? She is assuredly the daughter of 
Mahasena. 

Yaugandharayana — O king, 

( you are ) born in the race of the descendants of Bharata, 
disciplined, learned and pure. It does not behove you, 
who are the teacher of kingly duties, to take her away 
forcibly. 

King- 

Well, let us first ( tavat ) see the resemblance of 
forms. Let the veil be taken off. 

Y augandharay ana — 

May your Highness be victorious. 

Vasavadatta — 

May my noble lord be victorious. 

King — 

Oh, this is Yaugandharayana and this (is) the daughter 
of Mahasena. 

Is this a reality or a dream that she is being seen 
by me again ? I was deceived by her only who was 
then seen exactly in this same manner. ( 17 ) 

Yaugandharayana — 

My lord, I have committed an offence 
( against you) by taking away the queen. Pardon me. Sir, 
for that. 

[ falls at (his) feet ] 

King — 

( Raising him up ) So, you are Yaugandharayana ! 

By your efforts, indeed, (such as) pretended madness, 
battles, counsels taught ( lit. seen ) in the books on 
political science, we who were being drowned, were 
lifted up ( i. e. rescued ). ( 18 ) 

Yaugandharayana — 

We ( only) follow the fortunes of our 


lord. 







SiSITT ^ %Si 1 I ?lf53TtJT^g^sn^ 

Hg^siKt i ^ 5 ^i%or craT^fjT i [ 2^57 371357 
5^f|i^57q^ 1 371^ 1 ^7^37;ii0g<H 1 1 an5i7i7^f?>siiifcr: ^g^7==ri7:: 1 

5 ra 7 ^ 57 Tffr I ] 

'SITO’^^IWT — ( '7?n^^§r47^ ) ^1f| 37fgg% 1 ;3Tf| I 

(in 57 1 [ ; 3 -ra^f%^f%E 7 % 1 l sri^w 

57717 ^d 737 cr 51 «S 7 % | ] 

— sjnpriifl^fF^ 1 [ 37gjjftci7%T 1 ] 

'. ^ ^7 % ? 

^ft»T!=^T 3 rTIT : q%Tg 37137 tRf 1 

Tcrar — sTsr q?n^^ 5 # f^ - 3 I 7 ¥^t 5 [oti 3 ; ? 

S®T^¥I57f^f5TO%f%|7:Tf^S7 ^^ifjTiTr 

I 

TT^TT — f^TTfq ^D^g7 fTcfq: I 
^»T??3TT^tJT: — m^, I 
TTWr — 37 ^ 3^ W^5iL t 

^JT?V 3 TR WI — ! % 5 aiT: 5 ^f?f%^:TI^ 77 l^ 5 lf%^^- 
^T7T37Hf|5i: ^¥2T7^*Tq-^ =^ I 

Trar — 57 57, ^ Tier sn^T?!' ^5317 <7?TT3rc3rr ^et? i 
— 3T^isrnT3Tf% ^cnTrl- 1 

( ) 

fJTT ^T5T^cnT5=3T fi‘«r3rfk5=«Ti:7i^^,x^ 1 
JT^V^^TcTtrwTft TT5ii%i:: sf»tjr?g: 5 t; 11 Wi\ 

( ^^?=ci 7 : I ) 

1 

TEtJTTH^ I 

? 03TT3T1- Kr?T?;77Rfr ^ ^ ( 3ri% ); 37 ^ ( arsr > 

V oVfsr ^Oi^ o V. 7:%st€t^° ^ °377 — ^ \S o^cjpffjS^ ( 57 ) ^%?ri7^ ( 
^r 5 T 7 *=frr 1 =: o 37 ^i%?rq;. 



Padmavati 


^irsc: I 




Oh, this is the noble lady (i. e.queenVasavadatta). 
Your Ladyship, by treating you as a friend ( though yott 
are queen ) I transgressed the limits of courtesy. There- 
fore, I beg to be forgiven ( i. e. apologize you ) with 
(my) head ( bent low). 

Vasavadatta — ( Raising Padmavati ) 

Rise up rise up O blessed lady { i. e. one whose husband 
is alive ). The body, which is the ( only ) possession of a 
supplicant (Arthi), indeed, offends itself- 

Padmavati — 

I am favoured. 

King — 

Friend Yaugandharayana, what was your idea in taking 
away the queen ? 

Yaugandharayana — 

That I may save entire Kausambi. 

King — 

And what was the purpose in placing her as a deposit 
in the hands of Padmavati ? 

Yaugandharayana — 

Because fortune-tellers Puspakabhadra 
and others had foretold that she would be the queen 
of your Lordship. 

King — 

Was this also known to Rumanvan. 

Y augandharayana — 

My lord, it was known to all. 

King — 

Ah, Rumanvan is really a rogue I 

Yaugandharayana — 

Lord, let the noble Raibhya and the 
worthy lady ( i. e. the nurse ) go back ( to Mafi'^sena ) 
to-day only for communicating ( the news of ) well-being 
of the queen Vasavadatta. 

King — 

No, no; we shall all go, along with queen Padmavati. 

Yaugandharayana — 

As your Highness commands. 

( Epilogue) 

May our king Rajasimha rule over this earth, bound- 
ed by the oceans, having for its ear— ornaments the 
Himavat and Vindhya (mountains) and marked by a single 
royal umbrella. 

( All go out ) 

End of the Sixth Act 

Thus ends ( the drama ) Svapnavasavadattam. 




NOTES 

FIRST ACT 
Page 2 

5 fT: — This word is used at the beginniug cf a work, as 
an auspicious sign, -sit denotes the goddess rri-onl and hence 
also the material prosperity in general, is also the name 
of ( the goddess of learning and speech ). Here the 

word -efr* is used as a 5T1‘?RT®5' at the commencement of the 
work. It may be noted that the poet has used the word 
4t in the last stanza of each canto of his ( one of 

the 'TWRlT^Ts^s of the Sanskrit literature). Gajendragadkar 
and Bhatt read sTtr in place of too, ( like the mystic 

syllable 3 S), is an auspicious syllable occurring at the com- 
mencement of a work. and 3* are believed to have sprung 
up from the throat of cf. sLi^-dT I 

'l Gajendragadkar rightly 
remarks : “The present is probably not Bhasa’s but has 
been inserted by some religious-minded scribe later on”. 
T. Ganapati Sastri reads -sft: at the beginning of this work. 

— This is the title of the play. It is explained 
in five different ways as follows : 

(i) ■t'N v.i i ciT^ ^^■wr- 

i i. e. a drama composed with reference to 
who was seen in a cream. In accordance wfith 
( ’TT. 4. 3. 87 ), which prescribes the — affix sfnr ( in the 
sense of ‘a w'ork composed with reference to* ) and 
7. 2. 117 ), we expect the form 

However the form can be justified in view of 

viz. — of course, understand- 
ing 3Tr?faTnq5Kr»=q': as 3Tpjsni%5{{rfe:5--q: ( i. e. in its ). (ii) 

1 ( TTcsrJTq^nft 

\ Here, the word ^>^TreT^xiT is metaphorically 
identified ( 3m'€i'T==rK: ) with the '^Td'-K in which is seen 

by the king in a dream. Thus the word is 

understood as neuter and as an adjective to the word 

(iii) ^rrew?5T 1 ( ). ■t'i '-»i - 

®fR?T sr^srcrr. l i. e. the drama cont- 
aining ( the scene of ) seen in a dream ( Read act 
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V; particularly verses 9 , 10 ) This form is in accordance 
with ( ITT. 5. 2. 127 ). (iv) ^ 

I Here •HH means ■c=iM The form is 

=52Tf^WT rfiiTtr. (v) WTBW^iTsn" 1 

5Tfir 1 i. e. a drama containing the dream 

of (i. e. about) m^H^c(Til. (vi) ^ ^ 1 

< gr§: ?nTra: ) [ cf. ttittw i ] 

i. e. a drama which contains and sttb^tTF. The title 

has reference to the incident in the fifth act 
( cf. text p. 90 ) wherein the king (the hero ) sees 

TRTW^'Trr ( who was supposed to be dead ) in a dream. This 
dream scene is considered to be one of the finest and signi- 
ficant scenes in this play; hence our play is entitled after 
this scene. This play is also known as 
and 

*TT!'«s% 5Icr- JT^^Trilr — In the Sanskrit plays of strife^??, 

^ others, the stage-direction occurs 

after the benedictory stanza ( or ) . The exp- 
ression is not found in those plays as the 

entry of the ti^’TTT: (who recites the is presumed. 

This is corroborated by the fact that we invariably find the 
speech of the after the stage-direction The 

stage-direction indicating the entry of the ( or of any 

other person), before the is perhaps purposely 

omitted as nothing should precede the benediction. It may 
be noted that according to the rules laid down by R?:?r, 

( 5—149—50, 15 . 4^1 6—26 ) is recited by the 

^«JTT^, after the exit of the ^^IK, when is over. How- 
ever, it appears, as fl'JgRrsr, the author of points 

out, that later on, the elaborate was omitted and only 

the recitation of the ( which is a part of the ) 

was performed by the who conducted the 

also. In these plays, wherein the word 5?rF?r^ occurs after 
the it is beyond doubt that the word refers 

to the (preceding) benedictory stanza ( cr stanzas). It is 
regarded as a compulsory item of the 'jtw. cf JTcqriKTK^TlT- 
tRfr 1 ?T«nF2TO2T ii 

6-23 ). It contains the praise of some favourite deity and 
the benediction for the audience. 5TF# is supposed to remove 
all obstacles and lead the undertaking to success. (Read 
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also 3T?5f'^’s on cTlram:) It is recited by the in 

the medium-tone and consists of either eight or twelve y^'s. 

( cf. » 

( H 5-98 ). The term is derived from with 

the addition of the fem. affix ? Some connect the 

derivation to the practice of worshipping the stage through 
the bull of Siva who was supposed to have been trans- 
formed into the celestial stage. The word (meaning 

benediction) is explained as: l?faT BTFrra; I or 

1 or ^ 1 i. e. ‘that in which a 

god (or gods) finds delight’ or ‘that which pleases the deity’. 
Obviously, the gods are pleased with the as it contains 
their glorification. The word may be explained thus also- 

\ or ! or 

WTrf^FRFTrfHFF^': ^S^^FT: ! as it also contains a blessing 

for the audience. 

But in the plays ascribed to ( except in the 
the stage— direction ?TcT: 1 occurs before 

TFW5F'^. Naturally, therefore, the word JTF^^, cannot mean 
‘after the benediction^ . Hence, in these plays the word ?FF^ 
means a drum. cf. 'ir^IT ^TTFSJ ^’SFfir \ (%:5FF?^r) 

Thus, means ‘at the end of the beating of the drum’. 

This refers to a custom of the Cakyaras of the South Indian 
( i. e. Kerala ) Sanskrit Theatre. The Cakyaras used to beat 
drum before the commencement of the play in order to 
draw the attention of the audience which is impatient or 
busy in gossip. Even to-day a bell is sounded before the 
commencement of a drama ( and of every act therein also ) 
in order to quiet the audience and thus to bring them in 
the mood to enjoy the performance. It may also be observed 
that the South Indian manuscripts of even classical plays 
of =FitKicCr€ etc. contain the stage-direction ^TF'^F^ 5Ff%?F% 

I before the 

The absence of the stage-direction before the 

5flv^^<sF^ in the later plays, is explained by Gajendragadkar as 
“due to the evolution of stage-craft, which probably made 
the beating of the drum at the commencement of a play unne- 
cessary.” This, however, is not much convincing. Some means 
must have been used to mark the commencement of the later 
plays even when staged. And what else than the beating up 
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of the drum ( or some music ) can be more befitting ? It 
appears that only Cak\ars have preserved that custom in 
writing in their manuscripts ( L e. the stage-copies ). The 
other manuscripts, probably, do not contain such stage- 
direction as it is too common and deemed to be known to 
everybody concerned. The belief that nothing should precede 
the must have, probably, led to the omission of 

this stage-direction in other manuscripts ( i. e. non-stage— 
copies ). 

^ l i. e. One who 

holds the strings ( of a drama ). He is the stage-manager who 
is in— charge of the production of the play. He may be com^ 
pared to a director of a modern play. He is supposed to be 
an expert in all the branches of dramatics such as music, 
costume, make-up, gestures, etc. The word suggests the 

origin of the Sanskrit drama from the puppet-shows wherein 
the different movements of the puppets were controlled by 
skilled person by holding the strings (^) in his hand. 
According to ( 3.3-4 ) a is required to appear 

on the stage in a dress befitting the divine or the human 
character of the play, to please the audience with melodious 
verses describing a season and with eloquent style ( f f% ) 

to announce the names of the play and playwright and to 
introduce the play proper. (Read 6, 26-32). 


Stanza 1 Construe: — 

( Metre-3TT^ ). 

This is a (or in piaise of the elder 

brother of The arms of are invoked to protect 

the audience. 

(5-4)—^% i. e. (the 

arms ) that are similar in colour to the moon that has recently 
appeared ( on the horizon ). The moon, at her rise, has 
reddish tinge. The fair arms of also have reddish tinge 

either naturally ( as full of pure blood ) or due to his being 
flushed with intoxicating wine. The word may refer to 

The expression would mean ^ the 

moon ( that has ) recently ( appeared ) on the rising mountain." 
and have the same sense. The word 
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does not refer to the New-moon { i. e. the crescent moon 
seen on the first ( or second ( ) day of the bright 
hair ( ) of a month for she is not as charming and 
reddish on those days as on a full-moon day. ( Besides, the 
New-moon cannot be seen on ). The word refers 

to the full-moon risen anew i. e. The word 

mav also be explained as ggr- 1 i. e. ‘ one that appears 

charming at every fresh appearance A really beautiful thing 
unfolds fresh chsrm at every appearance, cf. 


) — anqgg ggr sT ( fWmTT) ^ =S'r I 

i. e. : ‘ ( the arms ) to which all-sided strength is imparted by 
w’ine. Balarama’s arms became more powerful as they were 
stimulated by the wine. Balararra’s fondness for wine is too 
well-known ( cf. 2.16 ). Even to-day an army when 

ordered to march, is fortified w’ith wine ( particularly ‘ rum ’ ). 
The expression mav also be explained in two 

other ways as : ( i ) anwr sir sRRt qTPgf i'r I i. e. ( the arms ) 
to which loss-of-strength (i. e. weakness) is brought by wine. 
This explanation is not acceptable as it does not go well with 
the purpose of this stanza viz. fgf Some defend this 

explanation by saying that ‘ the langcur is only a passing 
phase in the omnipotence of the deifj’s arms. ( ii ) 5% srrw 
(ww) w i. e. 

( the arms ) with which he offered wine to his beloved iMr. 
This too is not acceptable as is not much known for 

offering wine to Rather^sfft is known for gracefully offering 
wme to ( cf. firwr i:i«rTrnFP=rwt t — 

Moreover, this meaning has no bearing on the principal sense 
of the stanza viz. ?gr grcTT’i;. : ( mas. ) is the wine prepared 
from the sun-boiled juice of sugar-cane or from the ripe 
fruits ( which are fermented ) and water, cf. 

I ii g#q-^rFI«rt ^ ^ 

3TT?3W: 1 The word is derived from 3Ti§ ( 5 conj. ) ‘ to enliven ’ 
( Vedic ). cf. 3iTO¥^: — the name of a palmyra tree. 

— of Bhasa has special fancy for cf. 

If act IV ^gsr. He is also known 
as gii3%g, lgfTg«r, ?fkTrf5T and He was the seventh 

son of ^5^ and He was transferred to the womb of 


S. 9 
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to save him from the hands of This gives him the 
name He was the elder brother of and had pestle 

and ploughshare (i^) as his weapons. He was known for 
his strength; hence he was called He was fair in 

complexion and was much addicted to wine* He was an 
expert mace-fighter. He is believed to be the incarnation of 
the His name is supposed to be auspicious and capable 

of destroying calamities cf. 1 : 3 ^^ 1 

— to you. i. e. to the audience. ^ 13 , though singular, 
refers to the For a similar use of singular instead 

of the plural, cf. the Nandi verses of and 

Some explain as referring to the king who was 
present at the premier performance of the play. This, how- 
■ever, does not appear to be convincing. 

( 3J^T ) — ( mzm ) ) 1 


i. e. ( the arms ) which are filled with the appearance of 
beauty ( i. e. ). The word in the compound, 

is redundant, but is still employed by the author to suggest 
the name of the second heroine of the play, 

{ past passive participle of ) is used as an abstract noun, 

meaning ( cf. "qr. 3.3.114) The arms of are 

supposed to be quite long and muscular and hence they are 
described as ^ graceful \ 

(S^t) — (TFTf#)! i. e. (the arms) 
which are charming like the spring season. The naturally 
charming spring appears more charming with sprouts, flowers 
and fruits. Similarly the fair arms of appeared more 

graceful with ornaments. The word may refer to the 

cTM ( in music ) called which is very pleasing to the ear. 

This meaning is not preferred as the ( i. e. 3 ^^ ) is 

* to be seen ’ rather than * to be heard h Some explain the 
compound as ^ 5 % ^41 1 i. e. the arms which are 

( more ) charming in the spring season ( on account of the 
special decoration of spring-flowers etc. cf. 

6.2 ) — an adj. from * to love * with the addition 

of the — termination. ( cf. qr. 3.2.167 ) cf. from ^ 3 - 

This describes the grace, the strength and the 

charm of the arms of and invokes them for protecting 

the audience* 
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This stanza has all the characteristics of a viz. 

sTT^-j and srsq^'fcfj^. It praises ^ 55 ^ ( through 

the praise of his arms ) and contains benediction to the 
audience by pra-^ing for their protection. It mentions the 
moon ( cf. ) and has eight qrs ( i, e. words ) viz. ( i ) 

( ii ) ( iii ) ( iv ) ^^755; ( v ) 

( vi ) ( vii ) and ( viit ) It is also 

in as much as the words are deliberately so arranged as to 
indicate the names of the principal characters in the play; 
viz. hsffTj qsjrrqtfr and Such an attempt on the 

part of the author to give suggestion of the plot constitutes 
cf. 551 JTfSTrq^: q%: 1 ( 5 wqFF?:- 139 ). 

The present ^F^r is technically called because it 

contains the suggestion of the plot. cf. q'Ftf 

qrgyr; 1 wr ^raiFFrr v’srFsft tfr li ( 

It can also be called — type of ^TF^ as in it there is a 

mention of the moon cf. ?f: 5 fr 553:1% ? 7 T fefq-qT I 

sFTJf m i m 5 55%f% q.%ifrjr% 11 

The commentators are w’ell-known for their ingenious 
ways of twisting of the words of so as to dig up 

some suggestion of the plot therein. In the present sTFqT^Tqi, 
the suggestion of the plot is obtained by interpreting the 
stanza thus : — =1 i^=!<-oT — 1 

— — gtiff q’?fFT — q:-qr WT^ll i. e. “May the (two) arms 

of the mighty one i. e. '^<> 4 ^ ) protect >ou — ( the arms ) 
whose strength is Vasavadatta, ( ) whose comple- 

xion is like the moon ( ) and who is devoted to 
Udayana ( i. e, ^ 3 ^^ ^ 1 % il=s^ ?!%• 5 tFFFT 1 ), ( the 

arms ) which have become fully equipped ('JJ’Tf) by the acqui- 
sition of Padmavati and on account of the ( company of) 
Vasanta ( i. e. Vasantaka, the Vidusaka ). One need hardly 
observe that this is far-fetched and quite artificial. 

Some scholars explain as referring to ^FFW^’^ (who 
is * strong ’ in intelligence ) and g^'r as referring to his two 
schemes viz. (i) depositing in disguise and (ii) securing 

back kingdom by bringing about the marriage betw^een 

^ocq^r and q^jTFrat. The expression refers to the will- 
ing cooperation and successful participation of in 

the scheme of 
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i. e. >3:f i (comm); Twrf^sTcpr^ftiJT i — thus 

as proposed, srwfirsTr!!;— aTT^ff: ^ 5rp5(l i. e. to 

worthy and respectable ( members of the audience ). sT'Rf: 
( from ^ ‘to go’) refers to a person born in a noble family 
and possessed of good character and virtues, cf. 3:qT 

ITHT WJT: Hcq- f^TSTcTT 1 ar^i: I (^cT). aTrUWIrfT 

^ ^TcfT 5[r«ic=iTK<?i%'-R’: 1 arr^ is a title of respect and is prefixed 
to the name of a person; e. g. arr^T 4'PT^TO^tr:, arrir cf. 

the similar use of ‘Mr.’ before the proper name. "ft'-ST is also 
a title of respect but it is suffixed to the name of a person 
and is always used in the plural, e. g. tpi^^rfiT-STT:. Here both 
the words arr# and are employed to suggest great respect 
for the audience. 

— (causal of f^+^) I beg to inform; I respectfully 
request, (ind.) indicates surprise at the unexpected 

disturbance of the noise. It may also indicate the 
displeasure at the sudden intervention. 

i. e. busy in making the request, cf. arr^^T I (appio) 

) is used with the instrumental or locative case. 

f=r — something like a word or speech. The word ^ 
indicates the lack of knowledge ( on the part of the ) 

of the exact nature of the sound. As the sound was coming 
from a distance and as he himself was busy in requesting 
the audience, he could not, at first, make out what exactly 
that sound was. 

3T^ is a vocative particle meaning ‘oh I’ It implies atten- 
tion or desire sTf — I shall find out or ascertain. 

is a stage— direction, meaning ‘behind the curtain’ 

( i. e. the back-curtain). The word is derived from fir 

(neu) ‘the eye’ or fir (mas.) ‘the leader’. The word has four 
meanings viz. (i) the curtain (ii) the curtain-room i. e. the 
actor’s room for dressing and toilet (iii) the toilet or decora- 
tion i. e. the materials of make-up and (iv) the actor’s 
costume. All these things are called as they are pleasing 

to the eye. cf. qqe-q ^^qiq^qqfir^ qmqqq; i grqft^iqi^q^ 

II rrqiR-wio-sr# %% qi" ^^-qg^sqt (q^cr). 

Some connect the word with the Prakrit word %q==af. 

The stage-direction %q«% is a device adopted when a character 
approaches the stage while speaking. It is also employed to 
convey some information to the audience without introducing 
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the character on the stage. Conveying such information from 
behind the curtain is called i. e. intimation scene, cf. 

1 ( 1-6 ) Here indi- 

cates the entry of the servants while shouting. ^^HW.-.etc. 

The repetition of the word shows the impatie- 
nce and embarrassment of the soldiers to clear the way as 
the princess is about to arrive. The soldiers are 

clearing the way for ’TWTht by driving away the people. 
The rudeness of the soldiers is quite transparent in their 
harsh and loud words viz. 

^3? T^gT?R3[. — When the soldiers were shouting from a 
distance, the could not well understand that indistinct 

sound. Now as the soldiers come nearer, he is able to 
understand it precisely and describes the same in the follow- 
ing verse. 

Stanza 2 Construe : 

( Metre-ar^sj^) 

In this verse, the explains the cause of the sound 

that came from behind the curtain. 

— by the servants of the king of iPT'-T. Note 
that the word becomes at the end of a comp- 
ound. ( TT. 5. 4. 91. ) — is the southern part of the 

modern province of Bihar. Its capital was which 

corresponds to modern Rajgir in the district of Gaya. The 
king of TfiTif referred to in our play is the son of 
and the elder brother of (^:) — ‘by those 

who are devoted or loyal { to the king ) — As these servants 
enjoyed the confidence of the king they were rightly entrusted 
with the work of escorting the princess yc^TI^r, who was 
on her visit to the ) — by those who 

accompanied the princess. refers to the younger 

sister of the king of is derived from ‘to 

shine’ or from ‘to love’. A girl appears bright in her 
youth, is loved and makes love. cf. f% 1 (^TT^SSK). 

adv. p. p. p. from ‘to be bold’ )— roughly, 
rudely. Being soldiers they were accustomed to behave roughly 
towards the citizens. In the also, they are behaving 

with the same roughness, without any regard for the sober 
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and pious inmates of the hermitage. — Causal of present 

pass. 3 sing, of drive awayh : — everyone whether old or 
young, male or female; without any distinction. The is 

done by the who have no discriminative power. 

L e. — people residing in the penance- 

grove. The word is used in the sense of belonging 
to’’, cf. \ also uL 2. 1. 24* 

(m- ) — a penance-grove. 

Th's stanza connects the with the main scene of 

the first act. The entry of the guards is clearly suggested by 
this verse. It also indicates that the main scene of the first 
act takes place in a penance— grove in the Magadha country. 

— p. p. p. of MH + 5E^‘togo out’, This is a stage- 
direction indicating the exit of an actor from the stage. 

P-TH^rr— ( from the causal of ‘ to arrange to " intro- 
duce ’ ) Prologue. It is also known as or Its 

place is immediately after the Usually a prologue 

consists of a dialogue between the and his wife or 

his assistant Sometimes the also participates 

in this dialogue. It is the course of their conversation, they 
introduce the play, the playwright and the occasion of 
the performance of the play and pay warm <"^mpliments to 
the audience. Often, the entertains the spectators with 

some song sung, by the It connects itself with the play 
either by naming the character who is about to enter the 
stage or by stressing the similarity of mood or action bet- 
ween the and the character about to enter or by hinting 

at some incident with which the drama commences. 

The prologue is defined as follows, 

W 11 ( ) It is of five types. 
{ i ) ( ii ) ( iii ) ST^rfcT^q’ ( iv ) 3q-q?r^ and ( v ) 

Technically our ^^iTTT^TT is of the type, as 

while the ^^nx is requesting the audience, the other incident 
of driving away the people is simultaneously introduced and 
thereby the entry of the soldiers immediately after the exit 
of the is suggested, cf. t 

The of our play has no other character than the 

It does not give any information about the play, the 
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playwright or the occasion of the performance. A similar 
^sTT'TfiT is also found in the other six plays of viz. 
?T^2rTT3zrT^rsT, and 

The name indicates the older custom according to 

which the having entered the stage after the completioia 

of the by the conducted the prologue known as 

^ssTTWr. Later on, the ?*!3T’T^ was dispensed with and the 
himself conducted the prologue after the In our play 

though the is not introduced, the prologue is named 

^’'TFr^Tr (and not 2T?mwr).'^his indicates the antiquity of the 
plays of vrrg'. It may be noted that the prologue in 
is called tr^r^^TT ( and not wnr^rr as in the rest of the plays) 
of vri^. 

srf^r^— The use of gerund as a stage-direction at the 
beginning of an act is rather unusual and unconventional. 
The stage— direction is preferred to cfcT: ^’^rnyiT, as 

the speech of the soldiers is already introduced in the 

— the (two) soldiers, or military guards. The word is derived 
from ■*1^ ‘to receive wages’. The reading (=menials) 

is not preferred as the vrdf would be more competent to 
protect the princess and to clear the way for her. Though 
the word ’jcy: ( in stanza 2 indicates ‘ many servants’, only 
two ■»TSs are introduced on the stage. The reason for this 
appears to be that the ^’=rn; thought of many servants from 
the indistinct and comingling speech of the two soldiers who 
were at a distance. Or, perhaps, of the ‘ many ’ soldiers, 
only two are introduced on the stage for achieving the 
economy of characters. 

I ( cf. the compound 

=^rr^=^T) i. e. one who is dressed as a wandering ascetic. 
Some explain the compound as 

( cf. the compound ). This is in accor- 
dance with the No. 12 (on m. 2.2.24) viz. 

^ I ^ ) The word 

is explained as one who wanders from place to place. A 
wandering ascetic, having renounced the world, is not expected 
to stay at any one place for l^g lest he might form attach- 
ment for the same. cf. 1 ^»T«Jrn«tt»T:-- 

(^. 6.1.99 ) the son of is 

the chief minister of the king of Vatsa-country. He 
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is known for his sharp intelligencej shrewd ways and for his 
great loyalty to his master. His father ( i. e. also 

the chief minister of ( the fatheV of ). This 

accounts for full and unhesitating confidence in him. 

^ ^ctt ( cf. trr. 4.2.154). 

3?#! i. e. one who is dressed like a lady 
from 3l^rr. The country of can be identified with the 

western part of modern Malva. Its capital city was 
one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, has 

disguised herself as a woman from Avanti country. It appears 
that in those days the people of different parts dressed 
differently. Even to-day a Maharashtrian or a Bengali or a 
Punjabi can be distinguished by his or her dress. the 

princess of Avanti, the daughter of the king tr^rer ( also known 
as ). Her mother is srirK^ and she has two elder 

brothers JUI'ld-li and yrst^. =l'ie^ct^r is so called as she was born 
as a result of the boon given by Indra. ( cCrTT f%!). 

and have disguised themselves as a 

and an respectively as the former wants others to 

believ'e that they are dead being consumed in the fire at 
spoi — listening attentively. 

is surprised and irritated to find the soldiers clearing the 
way, in a rough manner, even ( ®rfir ) in the penance-grove. 
One expects ( i. e. driving away the people for clearing 

the way ) in the hum-drum of a city and not in a 
which is inhabited by peace-loving and respectable ascetics. 

Page 4 

Stanza 3 Construe : 

WRT: ?Tg’?Tr^' 1 '^Tp-tr; 1%fwr:, 

ft 3TT5rzrr 

( Metre — ) 

In this stanza, describes the peaceful life of 

the holy sages and expresses his w'onder at the immodest 
behaviour of the soldiers. 

) — to the sober (people ). STT^TITHf^ra^ ( ) 

— 3TTSW tiw 1 i. e. to those who are residing in the 

hermitage. 5Rra: — Construe with 3TT«Tflr#f«cr?q' i. e. dwelling 
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having resorted to the \ Or Construe as 

{ supplied ) ^^cr: — to those who are residing in a penance 
grove, Gajendragadkar considers this adjective as redundant— 
as its sense is covered by The adjective 

indicates the infinite pains of the ascetics for practising the 
penance while the adjective indicates their indifference 

( detachment ) to the pleasures of a city-life. Read : 

or ^ 

(-^qr): crqtq-5r f^q* \ 

f^U l ( ) wwr: can be construed as q^%: 

w: S^^q* qw: i. e. to those who are residing contended with 
wild fruits. q?=%: — q^ q^^: i ( with fruits ) growing in forest. 

( ^q’^q’) — cTW l i. e. to those who deserve 
respect. — to the people i. e. to the ascetics. It is used 

in singular as it refers to a class of people. (^SR^q-) 

— to those who put on bark — garments, q^q^ ( q^ ‘ to cover ^ ) 
is a garment made from the bark of a tree. — ‘harassment; 

trouble. — is produced — Present Passive 3rd sing, of 

causal of to produce, — ( p. p. p. of 

arrogant; insolent. — f^qrq; =q =q 1 

i. e. the person who is stranger to modesty; an immodest 
person. The expression fq<rfqT^Ter5^: can also be explained as 
a compound thus ; Iq^qiq; 3W (^qq^r:) \ 

i* e. he who has his servants behaving rudely. Thus qk^q^q^ 
considers the master to be insolent whose servants behave 
rudely. However in view of the words of in stanza 

No. 5, this interpretation is not preferable. Besides the word 
shows that refers to some one who is quite 

near. Thus the expressioit f^qTq:^cr3qq: (singular in the colle- 
ctive sense ) refers to the tw’o soldiers. It may be noted 
that the expression ^f^qrq^^qq: is quite unusual: one expects 
either f^qjq^: or ^qrq^S^^ Tq%rcr: — (iq + ftq) — who 

is proud owing to the prosperity which is unsteady, 
the goddess of fortune or prosperity is supposed to be fickle, 
cf. If Ikq: l*The soldiers are puffed up with pride 

forgetting that prosperity is never permanent. The w’ords 
and suggest that the soldiers are pxeud and almost 

blind to the way of the world. suggests disrespect for 
the person doing — ( p. p. p. of 1^ + ^ ) — quiet; 

peaceful; tranquil. — This is a formation, which 
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is explained thus : stTfr. STSIpr. ! 3T5fPt tii'H A 

■Nr form takes place when a certain thing is metaphorically 
looked upon as having become that other thing. ( e. g. 

etc, ) cf. i ( TT. 5 . 4 . 40 ); ST^cT- 

1 ( ). Here, the cannot be really 

turned into a village. But because of the rude behaviour of 
the soldiers, the is metaphorically looked upon as 

“being turned into siFr”. In we have a similar idea : 

cf. ^ i 

II ( 7 . 4 ) 

sri^T — by the order ( to clear awayj. If refers to 
the soldiers then the 3TT^ is the order of the soldiers but 
if m' is understood as referring to the master then the stt^tT 
is the order of the king which is carried out by the soldiers. 
We have already observed above that refers to the sold- 
iers only. 

The adjectives ( in the first row lines of this stanza ) 
which describe the peaceful and contented life of the asce- 
tics, are intended to show the contrast betw’een the people 
in the city and ascetics. The cit>— dwellers are fickle 
luxurious ( ), passionate ( ), dis- 

contented ( 3lctHl; ), not worthy of respect ( ti'l«nir«i^k ) and 
fond of gorgeous dress ( ) as oppos- 
ed to the ascetics who are ^ki:, STT-sra^rf^rai:, 5TTI^^?Fcr:, 3ST:, 
and ^5^:3^cr:. One can justify if, on some occasions, 
soldiers behave rudely in the city. But on no account, rude 
behaviour towards the pious peaceful ascetics can be justi- 
fied. Rightly, therefore, feels that one w'ho rudely 

behaves in a cThi^^ must be thoughtless, immodest and 
unduly proud. 

an^ — is a respectable term of address meaning ‘Sir, a 
respectable person’. though a queen, addresses the 

minister as srr%.~1rhis shows, the hisKh resoect that she has 
for « q;^' — With this question 

snows ner indignation and disapproval of the ^SrBTtyrr. 

— Vocative sing, of ’pr# ( a respectable lady ) STTcTTRi^ 

who turns (i. e. drives ) himself away from right- 
eousness. The idea is that one who drives away his own 
self from the righteous conduct ( i. e. the religious path — 
5^3? ). bitter anger and total disapproval are well 
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revealed by this remark. uses the word in 

the sense of ‘physical driving awav, while the same word is 
employed by in the sense of ‘metaphorical driving 

away^ of one^s own self. The sentence constitutes the 

sr^gsFTiTT 1 5?rfTri^.--^TOT — points out to 
that he has not understood her question properly. He 
thought she wanted to know the person who is driving away 
the people. She now makes it clear that she is not interested 
in knowing ^who’ (or ‘what type of person’) is driving away 
the people. She rather wants to know whether even she— 
the queen of the Vatsa-country — is to be driven away in an 
impudent manner ? — desirous of speaking. The nasal 

of the infinitive Is dropped before ^THT and 

( cf. on Tf. 6.3.109 ).'^iW<Tir, though in disguise, isj 

unable to forget her position of a queen hence, she expresses 
her resentment at the humiliation which she has to suffer. 
Note that disapproves of the of hermit in 

general, while resents the of herself, the queen. 

?n?T“Suggests the anger. 

recognised; not known. — (from neu.) — gods^ or^ 

( i. e. god-like persons ). — (3rd plu. 

present pass, of + are insulted, are spurned. The shrewd 
tries to console by saying that even gods, when 

unrecognised, are insulted; what of mortals then? ‘To illustrate, 
people even kick the of when it is fallen in the 

midst of stones on a bank of a river. wants her 

to remember that now she is and not the queen 

and requests her to adjust herself to the circumstances. 
Gajendragadkar finds in this sentence “the implied compliment 
that is a divinity”. while saying 

intends the contrast betw^een gods and the human being 
( ) and thus very effectively, impresses on 

mind that the rude behaviour meted out to her is not pur- 
poseful or deliberate but is quite natural, tdence he desires 
that she should not be too touchy about it. 

— physical fatigue. — mental agony, 

accepts the consolation of 
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Yet she is not able to persuade her mind to forget her queen- 
hood. She has travelled on foot, from ei|if|ur% to this 
She does not feel physical exertion in spite of the fact that 
she, as a queen, was not used to such hard physical 
undertaking. She feels the humiliation of being driven away 
and not the physical fatigue. We all know that a noble 
person feels the mental agony more than the physical pain. 

srrtT 3-i%ai?T: II (cf. ^tn?rrsflfK:-qT. 2.1.49) 

i.e. which is formerly enjoyed and now abandoned, refers 

to the dignified way of going while the guards clear the way in 
front, srsrwff — or ?r5r is prefixed to the forms of the 
pronoun for showing greater respect. The prefix srw 

is used when the person is before the speaker while 
is used when the person is not nearby. 

— This is another attempt of 
^I^=rrr?TaT to console He tells her that she has enjoyed 

the pomp and dignity of a queen. When she went out, as a 
queen, the road was in this same way cleared by the guards. But 
now she has agreed to abandon temporarily her queenhood for 
the sake of her husband. She is now an and as such 

she should prepare herself for such insults without being senti- 
mental about them. The emphasis is on in the expression 

Some explain as (i) you have first thought 

of such difficulties and you have agreed (3’i%¥iST:) to 
bear insults, (ii) you have faced (^:) and surmounted 
such difficulties formerly i. e. before she could marry 
Both these interpretations are far fetched; hence not satis- 
factory. 

JT arar i%s?tT tells not to brood over 

the ScHrciilT and the insults arising therefrom. 

Stanza 4 Construe : 

yit cw sTmTiw 3TRTt^ 1 trg: (w) 

<2r'4T 1 ^3T»Tcr: ^Fqyrfe-: 

35 35 

1 ( Metre — ) 

In this stanza consoles 3TO3TW by showing hopes 

of future prosperity and by philosophising. 

— formerly when she moved as a queen and as a princess, 
-’tt 3TWW 3'cPt — moving thus in a dignified manner as a queen. 
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Gajendragadkar construes: srf^TTTcf^sTRflra;.! i. e. you had 

approved the dignified way of your going. The idea is that 
as a queen, had approved of such a dignified going 
with guards clearing the way in front. Now when some one else 
is going in the same manner and when she is being driven away 
she is complaining. should not grudge to others what 

she herself has formerly enjoyed and approved of. This explana- 
tion is not appealing as it involves a taunt which is not expected 
from shrewd at this moment. Besides, he, emphasising 

the temporary character of the aTRTPc}^ — disguise, points out to 
that she who enjoved dignified going once will soon enjoy 
the same. cf. rRf srraHi (^rr^nr) The idea of 

taunt in the first line does not go well with the 
expressed in the last two lines. — You will move 

in a dignified manner (of a queen after the victory of your 
husband). is adverb here, mav also be construed 

as an adjective to supplied. and 

have disguised themselves to help to regain his kingdom 
from Aruni. Japrra: — the cycle of the fortune of the 

Wi 

world revolving. (spjm %yf 

I i. e. the series of the spokes of a wheel, . . 

— These lines contain an (i. e. generalisa- 

tion). Just as the spokes of a revolving wheel go up and down 
so also the fortunes of the people in this world change frequently 
in turns. ^|rP''P:TSFT consoles by telling her that the pre- 

sent unhappy days will end and in the course of time, she 
would have her fortune smiling on her. cf. 

i X-lt7. ) sc^rr 

1 ( ^3'<yi o 50 ) '^5fi=(r4Rc(in'-^i 5:<silPl ^ 1 (’TT). 

advances three arguments to console 
who is feeling humiliated at the rough treatment : (i) Even 
the gods are humiliated when they are not recognised, (ii) 
herself has agreed to accept staying in disguise for the 
sake of her husband and (iii) The dignified position of a queen 
will be, once again, attained by her after ^^t^r’s victory. 

Page 6 

— the chamberlain. He is also called ^'^5# or 
He is so called because of the long robe (^ 5 ) he 
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puts on. He is an household officer of the king, old in age 
Brahmin by caste and virtuous in conduct. Often he is 
represented as complaining about his old age and infirmities. 
Because of his old age and virtuous conduct, his duty is 
mostly in the harem. In the plays ascribed to the 

chamberlain is called and he is not shown com- 

plaining about his age. This indicates the antiquity of the 
plays ascribed to Read: fCT Mr I 

11 ^ {^*r ^Jt#Tvrr: i 

5TT5Ti^5iW5^5tT: ^ 11 

»T 51 — The repetition shows the disapproval 

of the chamberlain. — is the name of one of the two 

^s’s C'fTT^' is a barking dog; this soldier is also shouting). 

Stanza 5 Construe ; 

WtI; qfM3 1 3TT«ftrWTO5 M 5T 1 

qqprMRq;. qqq; ^ i ( Metre-sRwrtrr ) 

I In this stanza, the chamberlain explains to the guard 
why the ascetics should not be driven away. 

— is used to flatter the soldiers. — ^[Wr 

( i. e. qiTIT. arqsrr^^C) i. e. the blame of ( i. e. from ) the king. 
The idea is that the king may blame the soldiers for their 
rough behaviour towards the ascetics. The word 
may also be explained as srqqi^^I^ 1 or M STTCKq; 1 

i. e. the blame to the king. If the guards behave in an in- 
solent manner, naturally the people may blame the king. 
Often the master is blamed for the faults of his servant. 
Gajendragadkar thinks that ‘ the soldiers had received no 
instructions to clear the people away. In doing so they were 
acting on their own It appears that soldiers had general 
instruction to escort the princess. They, however, forget that it 
is improper to clear the way in a qqlqq as in a and it 

is this impropriety of their action that is emphasised by the 
chamberlain, — harshness either in words or deeds. It is 

used in the sense of the abstract noun qp^^qq;. q — 

pot. p. p. of q + 5^ should not be employed or practised 
— qq^ qf^'-iTqrq;^ 1 i. e. humiliations which are likely 
to be inflicted in a city-life- — to avoid, jqq^qq: — self- 

willed persons; persons of spirit; high-souled persons. The 
word is explained as : iTCfR qq" srf^cT ^qr %1 ( cf. qr. 2 . 5.122 ) 
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^ #HTr*TT?T: #*Tc<H^Ri: ^c^F^ ^ l T F I ? <trS) 

TW^TF^^n^ tf4fR'J 1' 1 ( 'dTt<'(.i+H'^^?F act I ). The stanza constitutes a 
figure of speech called ^TF^f^. 

The chamberlain restrains the guards from roughly driving 
away the sages because (i) it would earn for them the king’s 
blame or the blame to the king (ii) it is improper to humiliate 
the ascetics when they have come to stay in the forest fori 
escaping such humiliation. 

gtarr — The guards immediately obey the command of the 
chamberlain, — a particle expressing joy, sorrow, compa- 
ssion and the beginning of a sentence. Here it expresses 
joy. cf. ¥l's^r^TFq'F ^F^5FRi=^r(%ErT5-^r: ( — 

fWFRR i. e. full of knowledge; having the power of dis- 
crimination; intelligent. — outlook; view. ^^'RT^RF 

appreciates the outlook of the chamberlain and decides to 
approach him. — O child. ^n-W^F^ addresses as 

as she, as an ^TF^PcF^, is supposed to be his younger 
sister. This address is also justified in view of his old age. 

firTT. The expressio^ has becomes clumsy as 
% is compounded with the word ficTF. goring: — excellent; pleasing 
— form of address, n — is not pleasing. The root 

is transitive and Here it is used as an intransitive 

and sFRtF^Fy^, which is irregular according to -qTfuTR. Or 
consider as a reflexive passive form ( like 

indicating the easiness of the action, (cf. ^TF. 3. 1. 87) However 
the grammarian sanctions this use. ^’FW«T°F likes to be 
addressed as a covetable title) but as he is not used 

to this form of address and as he is not really an ascetic 
( but a scheming politician ), he does not feel happy when 
thus addressed. 

g^f^r: 5iTf?T%RTJT^rwr— of ( our king ) who is named 
{ thus ) by his elders. It is not proper on the part of young- 
sters to take the name of an elderly person; -hence the 
chamberlain resorts to the round-about speech viz. ‘the king 
who is named by his elders as Gajendragadkar consi- 

ders this expression as similar to ggHcRF^rg: or igltrRFF^T^, 
meaning ‘one whose name is auspiciously taken’. The idea is 
that even the elders utter the name of the king for 

acquiring merit. This is rather too complimentary. The cham- 
berlain adopts this expression — srPrilcrqTWWF in accorda- 
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nee with the custom of those days which forbade directl 
uttering the names of respectable persons like a king, teachei 
etc. cf. ^Ts^rraf' 31^ i ^ ?rRf 

5TT3^ cfsrr ! fl^rVr ^ i ^ 

PPtJff cTsp 11 The pf§’*=r affix PT is added to the words WJ, PT- 
and PFT without any change in their meaning. — the kin; 

of the country. He was the son of sTsrrfT?!^ and belongec 
to the dynasty called siT^JrwnJJr this indicate 

that the mother of and 'TUTWi', had retired to thi 

forest after the death of her husband. Even women, whei 
widowed, were allowed to lead a life as in ^PTST^^TT-^W sfr^JT^^RTT— 
p. p. p. of 3TnT+3T3'-i-^, permitted.'^3I2f — the canital cit 
of the country of PTf-T. — residence. srfifipT: — p. p. p. o 

3?t^-i-5r-f f. intends to stay in the hermitage. 

Stanza 6 Construe : 

fiiPTFr g-^r«RT(P prpc. #^5^; 

•■ftfjrJTT ^yg?rr erq-pfj ft >3cgc5:3pqT:^5rap3i^i (Metre- 

In this verse the chamberlain assures the ascetics that 
they wEl not be disturbed on account of the arrival of th< 
princess TiTR’^t in the 

— eft^vq-: i. e. waters from the holy 

rivers etc. ?r^g:-sacred fuel, ^^vr^sj^-sacred grass used at 
sacrifices. ( adv. ) freely, at will. The word is 

explained as ft:: q-iwi; qjfrf5r ^r^TT Prra: cJktt 1 Note the 

peculiar ^-4: (for 1 

i. e. the materials that are very essential for the perform- 
ance of penance. The materials like pft’W:, etc. are 

said to be the wealth of the ascetics. The word cT'Tr'Pnip is 
in apposition to all the words in the accusative case, in the 
first line. The v. 1. cTqr'Pnvrrg; means the materials which are 
very useful for the ascetics who are rich in penance. — 

fir^T ^rwr: w i (cf. the 

cf. I fildii'S: 1 ) — the lover of religious observances. 

— obstacles or hindrances in the practice of religious 
observances, 1 i. e. not-desiring any 

obstruction to the religious observances. This assurance of 
the chamberlain removes the ill— feeling caused by the 
and also reveals the pious character of 
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Page 8 

— shows that has now understood the reason 

for the Or it expresses his surprise at the unexpect- 
ed arrival of Wi — This refers to about whom 

had heard from the astrologers, cf. i 501 ^- 

is the name of an astrologer, probably attached to the 
court of . Some understand this as two names viz. and 
— by the astrologers. The word is derived 

from 3Tr+i^^to predict, to foretell. The word is formed 
with the addition of suffix to the word ( cf. TT. 

4.4.12) — The astrologers had declared 

two things about the king viz. ( 1 ) He will lose a part 

of his kingdom and (ii) He will marry WR'dr. cf. stanza 11, 
in this act. Of these two, the first one had come true as 
Aruni had conquered a part of the kingdom of while 

the latter was busv with love-sports with and the 

game of hunting. It was not possible for to regain his 

kingdom on his own. The shrewd thought that if 

marries he would be able to secure an alliance 

with the king and thus would regain his lost kingdom. 
But the marriage of with was not possible as 

long as was alive. Hence thought of a scheme. 

Accordingly, is supposed to have been dead; and 

and are married (act III); the kingdom is regain- 
ed ( act V ) and is restored to her position of a 

senior queen ( act VI ). 

Stanza 7 Construe : 

l (Metre — 

In this verse explains how and why one enter- 

tains hatred or love towards another, in this world. 5?%^: — deep 
hatred. R?!: — great respect.'^qp^qfTci:— from (one's) viewpoint. 
The word is derived from "to think', 

— is born; arises in the mind. (b^^ft* 

WR: l H e. because I am desirous of securing 

as the wife of my master ( i. e. ’3^«FT ). Some explain this 
expression as meaning "on account of her being desirous of 
S. 10 
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becoming the wife of master*. This is not convincing beca- 
use his MgHW for her would arise from his inclination or 
attitude to look at her. Besides, in this sense the expression 
ought to be ^;rt: — ( mas. ) a wife. The word 

is always used in plural. It is explained as 

1 i. e. one who separates her husband from his brothers. 
Rarely the word is used in singular. Read i m i fuiiie idV 

^ 1 ^TFtT ^FFTTssr 5 t?t: 1 (BraRo) ai^Brrar—tow- 

ards Mdjri'fcfl. ’TI?; 1 i. e. the feeling one’s own; of 

being ( i. e.3TRfft2raT ), affinity. 

declares that one’s likes and dislikes are due 
to one’s own way of thinking. Here, is ordinarily 

expected to be indifferent to Yet he feels a great 

attachment for her ( in spite of the fact that on her account 
the "iRinyrr was caused) because she is destined to be his 
master’s wife.'^hus our own motives play a great part in 
our likes and dislikes. The worldly wisdom of ^fpT^TOsrtnr is 
revealed here. 

— princess. The word ( from the causal of 

5 ) is explained as g TT^f? 1 i* e. one who 

breaks the heart of her father with grief. A daughter is 
generally supposed to be the cause of grief and worry for 
parents, cf. the explanation of the word I'f^cn' viz. ^ W 
liriT filr ' Also read : -cfl'si.ri j:igiKrR=hl HSTsn^- 

1 ^g-dwR'fir betIw ftg; ii 

srf^ — even the sisterly affection. in the begin- 

ning, was upset at the 'SRTIW that was caused. Having learnt 
from the chamberlain’s speech that, yiTRcft, the princess, is 
coming, she feels sisterly affection for her, because she herself 
was a princess. ( cf. Blood is thicker than water). The word 
indicates that the feeling of indignation has now disapd- 
peared and has given place to sisterly affection. Gaiendraga- 
kar construes ®rf^ with thus % 3T^ 

means ‘even I ( i. e. like ) feel the sisterly affection 

for her i. e. This presupposes that has heard 

the fww — speech of qVpwm. This is just not possible. Some 
understand the word srft’ differently. Even though 
was knowing that would be very soon her co-wife, 

yet she feels sisterly affection for her ( and not iealousv i. e. 
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) on hearing that she is a princess. This is not con- 
vincing. Did not know that was a princess 

when she knew her as her would-be co-wife ? ^ — i* e. 

in ( i, e. for ) ^%rRT — with retinue. is 

derived from Tft-fl 'to surround’. 

— the daughter of the master; the princess, cf. 

i ( 6.154) 

— enters while seated. This seems to be af 
strange stage-direction. If the is seated how can she 

enter 1 This, probably, refers ^to the lifting up of the (middle) 
curtain/ to enact the next scene. The^I^ was already seated 
but she was concealed by the [middle— curtain. Now that the 
curtain goes up, is seen on the stage as seated. Thus 

3?%^% really means i Even to- 

day the practice of ‘lifting up of the middle-curtain’ is quite 
common, — an ascetic woman. She appears to be elderly 

vi?oman, probably deputed to welcome q^cTcSr* ^4FTrl 
Note that generally governs dative, — refers to 

irsjrr^rfr as described and introduced by the chamberlain, 

befitting the noble birth. is impressed by WRcft’s 

arresting beauty and pays compliments by saying that 
possesses beauty befitting her noble birth. The idea that beauty 
is associated with noble birth is quite common in Sanskrit 
literature. 

— ( voc. of cTi^r; lit. *born’ ) child; dear child. It is a 
term of endearment. — The repetition indicates 

that should not hesitate to enter the She sho- 

uld enter it freely, as if it is her own home, — as is well 
known; indeed. ^iV^~The says that the 

guests should regard the as their own home; hence they 

should enter it as and when they like. The ever-available 
hospitality of the hermits is well brought out here. 
a guest. The word is explained as follows ( i ) ) 

\ i. e. one who keeps on moving i. e* one who 
does not wait for a long time at one place (ii) ^ 
mfk: I i. e* one who does not stay at one place for 

more than one day (iii) ^ I i. e. one who comes 

without any previous intimation, cf. 

i ft u 3 * 102) Some 
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explain the word as raT%srw \ i- e. 

who does Pot know the on account of his constant 

travelling. ‘An srflrfSJr was highly respected in ancient India, 
cf. ^ 1 ^7^-The repetition shows that 

is overwhelmed with the warm reception of the cnwT. 
Moreover, this repetition is characteristic of — (■& + 

)-confident; quite at ease. — with words of 

great honour, (viz. ^ 1 expresses her 

gratefulness for the warm welcome. 

;i If ;^Cf...JT^ — is much impressed by the polite 
words of She, therefore, pays compliments to 

by saying that her words are as sweet as her personality. 
Note how gradually feels more and more attached 

to — Nom. sing. This is an alternative form of 

cf- — good girl. This is addressed to the 

— of the blessed one. The word literally 

means ‘one whose face is auspicious’. This word is used to 
show respect- It refers here to the king 

— This is a characteristic inquiry of 
old women. The lady-hermit asks this question to the %^r 
and not directly to as the latter, if asked, may feel, 

bashful and embarrassed. 

sratH: — He was the king of Avanti. He was also known 
as as he possessed a very big army. He was also known 

as as he had obtained a boon from the goddess 

He had two sons ^rqr^ and yra^. Being pleased with sr^rcT’s 
celebration of Indra-festival Indra gave him a boon, as a 
result of which was born, ^ncnri^ — for the 

sake of his son i. e. the elder son ’TTTT^r^. 

— the sending of messengers persistently ( ?i^). 
was sending off and on his messengers to for the 

marriage of his son with ^5 — The repetition, 

expresses the joy of qra'^vfT. refers to yfjTR?fr. STRiflRn' — 

( ) i. e. one’s own. is happy with the pros- 
pect of the marriage of with her brother. Thus 

would be the sister-in-law of Hence she declares 

that has become her own (relation). Gajendragadkar 

thinks that “this sentiment in the mind of is excee- 

dingly strange... when 'lUH'ictxU hears that herfather is negotiating 
with the Magadha king for securing as a bride for 
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his SOB, she should have grown anxious regarding the success 
of her plot’\ It may be observed that is not irres- 

ponsible. In fact, she does not kno5v ail the details of 
plan. She probably does not yet know as 

her would-be co-wife. Hence there is no reason why she 
should not welcome her as her sister-in— law. However, very 
soon, she is to learn that is not her BTRffNl W5?3TFIT 

but — worthy; deserving, — The 

feels that the uncommon personality of deserves 

to be sought as a bride for his son even by the powerful king 
Generally the brlde^s father seeks the bridegroom : here 
the bridegroom^s father seeks the bride — thanks to the attra- 
ctive personality of 175^ — very great. — cTiq^l' 

feels that 5r^^^s attempt to secure as his daughter-in- 

law would be successful as both the families are high and 
worthy of each other. 

^^••• 37537 ^ 1353 ;^ — is slightly embarrassed at the talk 
of her proposed marriage. Hence, in order to change the 
topic of conversation, she asks the chamberlain to do his 
duty. — seen; ascertained. refers to and 

not to the chamberlain. Kale takes sTRTTFT^as ‘ourselves* i. e. 
as referring to and her party. 

3ar537ftg53^ is to be understood as i. e. to make 

(the sages) to show favour, inquires of the chamberlain 

whether he had seen hermits who would oblige her by acce- 
pting her gifts. By giving gifts to holy persons, she would 
accumulate merit. Thus willingness of the hermits to accept 
gifts from her is really a favour done to her by them. 

— for the gift of their desired object. This 

is H‘qi%Tr?5;SRrT53;-(3 sing, present pass, of ^ + 1^+57?^) 

— be invited. arfSfsm* • tells the chamberlain to 

extend a general invitation to all ascetics for gifts of their 
choice. 

— as desired (by your ladyship). This refers 
to the i^^RF^r^q for the ascetics. ^^ 5*3 — The repetition 

is due to the respect for the sages or for quickly arresting 
the attention of the sages all around. 37^ 

■fir^^TTr — qw 

W — She in whom the confidence is produced by your confi- 
dence (in her). The idea is that feels confident on 
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account of the cordial behaviour of the sages towards her. 

— for the sake of righteousness. The idea is that by 
giving gifts desires to do '“TTr, as she is 

(stanza 8). Kale explains the word as “ so that the 

sage may perform their W#”, and prefers this as it contains 
‘no selfish motive’. This is rather unusual and not in keeping 
with in the preceeding speech. Some 

explain as for the sake of ’■^fr and (i. e- material 

prosperity ). This is not in keeping with the pious chara- 
cter of (cf, wfwtrfsr^rr — stanza 8). 31^^ — with 

the wealth ( of with the object desired by the 

sages (present 3rd person singular of 

invites with respect (^). Supply ^cr: as the object. 

Stanza 8 Construe : 

ST#: 3;5tfR-, 35: 3Te: Jr*TTf%f^ 3rRci3i< 3;; 5?r: 

BTfrt&e?ra; srRrf ^ (^) 3 ^ 1 sr^r 35 ^ f% 1 ( Metre — 

In this stanza, the chamberlain invites the ascetics to ask 
without hesitation for the gifts from 3a;}TT3cfr. 

(from sr# ‘to request’, or from 3t ‘to go’) — purpose; 
need. cf. JTTa# 3T# l 3T%3- iF3^ sTfari^r: 3T^ \ It is used 

with the instrumental of the thing sought for and with the 
genitive of the person seeking it. cf. 35^ 3T#; 3;^r%5r. qTTfr: (Acc. 
sing, of 3TOH; from 3 ^) — garment. 3’^3% 37 ^ 1 ajan- 

3T3-f%3F3 af^T cr3T 1 Construe it with 
mRa3i*i^ in the next line, meaning ‘one who has completed 
his study as desired or planned’ Some construe 
with 3TO: ‘garment, as per ones’ resolve. (from to 

dedicate oneself to the study or to the period of investiture 
which began immediately after the This period, acc- 

ording to lasted for either 36, 18 or 9 years. 3TR;cr3T*3^ — 

(active p. from 311^ which isp.p.p. of 3TC 10 u.) who has 
completed. 

SCl: — what should be given to thep receptor i. e. the 
%3Tq( is pot. p. p. of 3J. This line refers to a ^(^13; 
In ancie nt da ys, the after completing his studies used 

to give ^f%on- — a gift, to his teacher. Read : 57 13 3 ?^ 

^3if3 33133;. I Wl'tq'tg 3331^: ^I3c3l 3#33Tl^Ti; II ^ 3T3'% 

B|^r3T3C3re33. 1 3F3 3 3THfRr 11 
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— 3nWRr l — desires to favour 

herself i. e. desires you to favour her. This is the charact- 
eristic Indian thought viz. that by giving charity one obliges 
not the needy but one’s own self. ^JTrf^CTFT^ail — 

^ wfi%OTr: i ^^rr: ^rsp^rr: ^ i i. e. to whom 

those devoted to piety are dear. Some explain the expression 
in two different ways viz. (i) '44': ®rffrcnT: W i i. e. 

she to whom piety is delightful and dear and (ii) ^ srfJnjJT: 
w: ^ 1 ■&2rr ! i. e. who is dear to those delight in 

piety. The purport of the expression is to convey the pious 
nature of srf^^rr* — (from delight. Some schol- 

ars think that it would have been better if the expression 
were to be either or QTfiRPPraT. sf? i. e. ar? 1 

— ( p. p. p. of the desiderative of ®FT'I^) — desired. 

— today; just now. 

The stanza gives the idea of simple and frugal needs of 
the ascetics, and of the pious nature of The wise 

chamberlain mentions the various things so that the asce- 
tics should not feel shy to ask for anything 

Page 1 1 

— expresses joy. is happy as he has found 

a good opportunity to fulfil his object viz depositing 
in safe hands. €2: ^TPT: — a device or a plan is seen. The 
STPr is to deopsit with MdjTRdl under the pretext of a 

woman. The is hailed by as it would 

not only guard the virtues of but it would also help 

to testify the same when she is taken back to the king. 

araff — ( srftcT 1 ) supplicant, cf. TTF’mi’ 

1 (sraRIo) 

l^isssn (ind.) — fortunately. It is really the inst. sing, of 
( from ) meaning ‘luck, fortune.’ It is similar to ‘thank 
God’ in English, considers her arrival 

in the rf'TN'T as fruitful because she has found at least one 
supplicant whom she can satisfy. 

— ^The rnyrefr is surprised to find an »r4t in 
that Generally, the people staying in a are 

contented with their lot. They do not desire or yearn for 
anything else. The ^TTWl knew well that the ascetics in that 
rJ’TlRR' were quite contented. But as somebody has come 
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forward as an she feels sure that he must be a stran- 

ger ( i. e. a person not belonging to the 5r?tW^r ). 

is an impersonal construction { '¥ 0 % ). 

% — Supply — what should be done 

by us for you i. e. what do you want ? ^ refers to 
^PETT — sister/;$rf^ »r 4 ^ T fl , — 3T^: OT cTT^ 1 is p. 

p. p of sr-f to go on a journey. The sufi&x ^ is added 
in accordance with yr. 5, 4- 153. is one of the 

eight kinds of She is one whose husband has gone 

on a journey for some time. She is supposed to avoid all 
decorations and pastimes and to lead a simple and pious 
life. Read : ^fsTT mfy?rar:=crr 5 =y i ^ yjit: 

!i (^n^OTf^) and 15 ^ ’Tct: tr%; 1 

?Tr 3 84 ) 

refers to y^EJTFRft — ‘by this respected lady’. 

— causal pass, present participle of ylt+TRi. 
‘to protect’ — ( I desire that this one ) should be guarded or 
looked after ( for some days by her ladyship). — For. 


Stanza 9 Construe : 

=3Tth (^) yfr% (3Tfer), arfy st, ^ i art sRiyrir 

^ ipm: 1 fS^^ 5 r=yKT ^ erfsif 1 

{ ). 

In this stanza ^fVpyrr^ryr declares his unselfish desire and 
requests wise and religious y^jnycfr to look after his sister 

— purpose; use. — with the objects of enjoyment 

such as jar etc. yw =fiiyR+i^ I cf. yj. 4. 2.1) 

the red garment of the ascetics. — for the sake of 

livelihood (1%). STy^T: (p. p. p. of 5r-l-ysw.to go to) — gone to; 
resorted to.*'^yFy^FI'y points out that he has not resorted to 
monkhood (or to the red garments) as a means to earn his 
liyelihood. This indicates the existence of some hypocrite 
monks who must be exploiting the pious capture of the people 
by showing off themselves as ‘great ascetics’. Note the irony 
in HTt 1 of course, has not 

taken to monkhood for ('^y) ?%: but, as we well know for 
(^)yriyr or for 

-wise. cf. trffNt fr: yri^: 1 

(^efSTiTiCo) 1 refers to fg: 
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\ i, e. one whose practice of piety is 
seen, has seen the great concern of for the 

ascetics. The expression may be explained as : 

5r=^: cfwrft" ^ l i. e. by whom the practice ( or 

the essence ) of piety is known, — Because is 

and s;^^trRiTr she is competent enough to guard the virtues 
of (, Being herself pious, she will take care to see 

that also leads a pious life. — purity of conduct, 

declares his unselfish motive and requests ^^'TRcfV 
to take care of his 3Trft^"^4^r — sister as she alone 

being pious is capable of guarding her virtues. 

— Shows the surprise. "^nET=iG(Tll knew that she is to 
remain in disguise till achieves his purpose. But 

she never expected that he would leave her so soon and so 
near the territory of Hardly a few davs have passed 

since he left Besides, she feels that it would be 

difficult — nay risky — for her to stay in disguise so near as 
that. Hence, her surprise However, she agrees to this 

as she has full faith in the wisdom of 

•^The word may also show her disapproval. She is 
sorry because she will have to stay as an ordinary person 
under a princess, though herself a queen. She would have 
much preferred to stay with an ordinary person 
of course, has his own reasons for keeping under 

'qr^^RTR^. cf, wStr. i (p. 16) 

— i. e. with tfs^TRcft. ( cf, )— 

w — he who desires to deposit. The word is derived 
from R + i^g^and is used with the locative of the person 
with whom a deposit is kept. has all confidence 

in hence she accepts his decision without any 

grudge, — step; a course of actiony^rf^Rf^ st 

in a compliment paid to knows well that 

is shrewd, far-sighted and quite calculating. She, 
therefore, is quite certain that he would not do anything 
without the proper thought or calculation. 

— addressed to — great; difficult to fulfil; 

full of responsibility. ^n=q* — i. e. — of the ascetic 

(from tt+sTT+gqrr + f^ — to request.) 
5r(%^5flrFr: — How can we accept ? The chamberlain 
feels that guarding a deposit (and that too a deposit in the 
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form of a womaa ) is a difficult task; hence, as a man of 
practical wisdom he cautions — from Jr%-r^r 

present, 1st plu. — to promise. 

Stanza 10 construe ; 

(5Tsn-5r«rr) ^ i jtftt: ^ ) 

1 

In this stanza the chamberlain explains that it is very 
difficult to guard a deposit. §^Jii;^(adv.) — construe : ^^i- e. 

easy to give; easy to part with. Supply and construe 

3T^: ^ SCT^ =0^: 1 wealth, — penance i. e. the 

fruit of the penance. — everything else; any other 

thing irrespecdve of its ‘value’ to the donor ( can be given 
away easily — ^This is a proverbial line expre- 

ssing the exalted notion of trusteeship. It is most difficult 
to guard a deposit, for if one loses it, one loses not only 
the deposit but one’s prestige also. One may be able to 
compensate for the lost deposit; but it is impossible to re- 
establish the lost confidence of the depositor, i. e 

( from — or the deposit. 

The stanza reveals the wisdom of the chamberlain. 

RSPT>3- • immediately snubs the chamberlain. 
She declares that it is improper to think over the request of 
qhr^'cnjqvr^ when she herself had invited the ascetics to select 
their gifts. She has given the promise that she would give 
anything that the ascetics desire. For now, it would be im- 
proper, nay unbecoming, for her to go back upon the promise 
Just because the supplicant wants a difficult thing to be 
done.*{rhis reveals the nobility, courage and truthfulness of 
H<idi'ifl)^Note that judgement about qajrrqcft that 

she is ^ and has come true. — absolutive 

of ^^hf^'to proclaim’, i. e. after having heard the 

request of the supplicant; at the time when the request is 
to be fulfilled- to think; to give a second thought 

to hesitate, refers to — 

should do; should carry out. 

— proper or befitting to the noble character and 
family of 'wgnqrft. The chamberlain had to take back his 
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proposal and pay compliments to This is the cha- 
racteristic behaviour of the courtiers. — thus 

being true to one’s own words.’-Note that the chamberlain, 
the maid-servant and the 5rR'?fl' spontaneously pay compli- 
ments to for her truthfulness. 

+ ) — accepted; refers to 

^fpT^'^CT^FT. — guardianship; protection from all sides. 

refers to N cfl. ^PT — what help ? qrowTciT thinks 

that since she has undertaken to co-operate with the scheme 
of there is no other alternative for her but to 

concede to his desires- Though she feels sorry to leave- 
yet she has no other choice; hence she remarks 
!3:qT l Trs^;wiT — WT: qw: W l — unfortunate 

one. She considers herself as unfortunate as now she, though, 
a queen, will have to live alone in a new atmosphere among 
the strangers, — The repetition shows the extreme 

satisfaction of STTc^fr^T (i. e. srRfwq'fwsft ) — one’s own 

relation. ^^I^ffl^-now, that she is under her guardianship. 

now feels that is her own 

person and not a mere stranger. Note how naturally 

feels attachment for ( without knowing that very, 

soon she is going to be her co-wife ). *^lso note 
similar remark — =q STFiftqr WtiT I ( in a diflrerent context) 
on p. 10. 

?TT personality? of ^TOWrlT is not less 

noble or dignified than that of Hence, the at 

the very first close look at her, remarks that she, though an 
ordinary, STRl^cTqn’ — woman, appears like a princess, cf. ^ ai^yi 

gorfqdfN) i ( ^5=351 4 ) 3 TTi;f%fq %%5 

l etc. Note the irony : is really a (and 

also a yet she is only suspected to be a 

— even this one; i. e. not only but even 

The idea is that both ipgTFRft and qreqarw look like princesses. 
^5§...qTij|% — The smart immediately declares her agree- 
ment with the trr'Rfl’s conjecture, 

W 1 i. e- one who has enjoyed happiness, (of a 

palace— life), tppn^ — I think; I believe. Note that while 
and both suspect anqf'rfqiT to be a princess, 

believes the words of 
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expresses joy. is happy as the^ events turn 

out to be favourable to him. srw £rhe half of 

the burden ( i. e. task ) is over, viz. safely depositing WTW- 
The other half viz. to secure marriage with 

and thus to regain the lost kingdcjm with the help 
of the king is yet to be attained^’ — P- P* P* 

of SR’-r# to complete; to finish. JTT^^rf^T: — with ministers like 
and others. ?TsiT as deliberated; as 

planned. qf^o WT ^ — is taking its fruition; is turning 
out. says that everything is happening as per his 

plan, gcf: — afterwards; later on. — when the 

master i. e. the king will be established on the throne 

of the entire country. refers to 'ii«=)'fni. snrtRRt: 

^ — as I take (her) back (to the king), i. e. in the matter 
of in the matter of testifynig the virtuous conduct 

of during her stay in disguise. flr^ra^aTRJi;,— the abode 

of confidence; the person who will inspire the confidence; the 
person who will inspire the surety. The idea is this : Hl'H'KTii 
will disclose herself after 3^4Ji ’s regaining the lost kingdom. 
At that time, will be suspicious about her character. 

wr=ral would then certainly certify the pure character of 
i by saying that she ( ) was all the time with 
her only, and that she was living a virtuous life. The king, 
no doubt, will be thus convinced about conduct, 

for who else can be a better witnes^ for 'TT'W'iCyfT’s conduct 
than — the co-wife of foresight and 

great concern about future happiness of are com- 

mendable. 

Stanza 11 Construe : 

t: jTsrq- srfeHT 3T«r (prr sr^f^r: ) fsr i (%: ) ^qr%: 

) 1 ^ ficpii: i ^prft^grrfTr 

j^rs^npPTT^r ^ j|; Tt=5S{% i (M.etre-^FF5ri%cRRT) 

In this stanza justifies the course of action he 

has adopted. 

— of the king 3^^^. — the crowned queen; the 

•queen; the wife. cf. 1 (snnco) — is to be; 

destined to be;%: Jr*nT ^ itRst 3r«r ( ar^^ni^T: ) fET — 

the calamity which was formerly foretold by those (astro- 
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logers )is now seen (by us). The astrologers had predicted two 
things viz. (i) the loss of kingdom and (li) ^^^’s marriage with 
Of these two prophecies, the first one had come true as 
3TT^r had usurped a part of Sccaw’s kingdom. Hence, 
feels that even the second prophecy will come true. It is 
with this confidence that he deposits with ijf^jTra’cfT. 

Please change the translation of the first two lines as follows ‘ 
The calamity which was first predicted by those ( astrologers) 
is, now, experienced. ( By the same astrologers it is predic- 
ted that ) Padmavati would become the queen of the king 
( i. e. Udayana ). Some construe the first two lines as follows. 
k: f^r) trsTTT fST (^- 3T«r iTsriTRTft JTflTr 

•»Tf^ (fkr) ! i. e. “those ( sooth-sayers ) who first 

predicted this calamity, have afterwards predicted 
( to be) the future oi prospective or destined queen of the 
king”.HrSR^nira( — on account of the confidence in that (prophecy 
of the astrologers ). — refers to the depositing of I 

in disguise with — the utterences ( ) 

of the astrologers (l^). — a perfect being, possessed 

of i. e. miraculous powers Here it refers to the astrol 
logers — ^=4^ or 

— ( i* e. ) — goes ( beyond ) having tran- 

sgressed (the words of the astrologers). — Fate; Destiny. 

( adj. of re^qr^Rrrft' ) — well examined; well 
thought over. pays a compliment to the astrologers 

by saying that even Desti^ does not transgress the predi- 
ctions of the astrologers.' The truth is that real astrologers 
predict only such things as are destined; hence there is no 
conflict between their predictions and the Destiny. The 
stanza constitutes a figure of speech called 3T*#=5T?;' 
s=qT?T. Read : fi: I ^=£m55Tsg-- 

WR%11 ( 1 . 10 ) 

^ i ( cf. tt. 3. 2. 80; 3. 2. 

'78 ) — one who practises STIT i. e. Veda i. e. the vows to be 
observed for the study of the Veda.*^hus is a student 

of Later on the word came to be understood as denoting 
a student in general. A Vedic Student was required to observe 
celibacy, and hence the word «^'=4iR’^ is also understood to 
denote a celibate, aj^^t^-having looked up for ascertaining 
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the tijne of the day, from the position of the Sun in the 
-sky. — (mas. ) srf: Note that in 

the word 37^^, when preceded by a word denoting a part 
•of the whole, is changed to ( cf. TT. 5.4.88 ) 

— much. qr^?srF?r: — physically tired. — 1st sing, 

•second future of the causal of 1% -t- to take rest. Either 
supply sncTTFT^ or understand the causal in the sense of 
primitive. SgTj;. — well, I see or understand, aarf^rcf: — all 

around ; near about ; in front, cf. ^T^ftyT^r^Rr: 1 

( 3TrR:o 3.2.54 ) the student feels that he is in a penance-grove. 

Stanza 12 Construe: 

<5^ } 3r^?rT: ^’iTT: 1 

^yK%5iT: ( y ) 1 

( ) 1 sifRRFy: ( T%?F?r ) i f^r^ri^yy: •<3% it (’yy) 

yfT^: ( ) 

In this stanza, the Brahmacarin enumerates the indica- 
tions which show him that he is in a penance-grove. 

( adv. ) — (^•’srragcr yyr 5T®rr 1 freely; as if at home. 

— without any fear. Kale finds a tautology in these 
words : wyi®'^ and 3T=q-5^T:. However, suggests the 

familiarity with the place and ®ryiti?rT: suggests the absence 
of any fear in the place. ^^UFT?raP4m: — 3TT»T?r: 
sttk: fy-yiH: ^ 1 — ^ those who have gathered confidence 

about the place i. e. the penance-grove. The deer are confident 
that they will be undisturbed in the Hence they 

are grazing as they like, without any fear. cf. iy-yratynyRT- 

W: 1 1-14. 

(l^T* ) — trees whose branches are rich 
with flowers and fruits. This is an example of and 

as gcqw: goes with a part of the compound 

Or construe 1 i. e. luxuriant 

branches together with the flowers and fruits, fey ( mas. 
neu. ) a branch; a twig. The word fey is explained as fe 
yi# I i. e, one which protects the sound ( made under 
it ) or as yrR' Wiw 1 i. e. one which protects or 

shelters the lovers. 

— protected with affection ( ^yr ). The idea is 
that the sages do not pluck the flowers and fruits from the 
trees* Rather they nourish them with affection. When in 
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need, they collect only those flowers and fruits that have 
naturally fallen down on the ground. For a similar idea cf. 
wwf i ( 

for the most part; abundant. Supply ^tX^^TSRT^r- 

the wealth in the form of the herds of cows that are tawny, 
^iw-tawny; reddish-brown. Such cows are regarded auspicious, 
cf. 1 ( 3TtK ) f^ifrcrtRs^: ^ig'Kfgut- 

1 qtft^f^cpiT: u ( ) 3n%f%g;. ^i%rr 

f+Tg; i fstrr^r: cT^jrra;. ii ( 

on 17.74 ) 

’TTf^rrm' 1 ^q’^rr^r ^ i 

( 3<TJTi «i I "d < 'q cf— : ). The cows, being the source of 
sacrificial offerings such as ghee, cow-dung, etc. formed the 
V ealth of the ascetics. 

3T%5rgr!I: ^ ^ 2TT§ ?Tr: 1^: 1 i. e. the quarters 

in which no cultivated field ($'^) is seen, is a cultivated 
field. The ascetics do not cultivate the fields. They subsist 
on fruits, roots and the wild rice (4 t^) which grow, in 
uncultivated places #rf&T tTSTT 

I i. e. without doubt, most certainly. The word 
is p. p. p. of ‘ to doubt’. — smoke coming 

out from the sacrificial fire. trixr^rfrr^’I^^TRTH 

1 i. e. which has many places. Or explain the word as 
arrar^f 1 i. e which has many things 
like ^1'5T, etc. as its source. The stanza graphically 

describes the peaceful ^T'frqR. The undisturbed deer, the rich 
trees, the herds of cows, the uncultivated land and the 
smoke rising from many places assures the celibate student 
that the place is undoubtedly a 

3T^ — indicates the surprise of the as he never 

expected persons other than the ascetics, "rtf 3Ht refers to the 
chamberlain who was least expected in the W'ffqR, in his official 
dress. refers to the 5TPRf and 4'PFMCiq'ui who is 

dressed as an ascetic. seeing the ascetics, the 

feels assured that the place is a rTTOR, hence he 
proceeds further, comes once again, as the is 

now much more surprised to find women in the 

refer to WR#, ^TTH^fiT and Seeing the women, 

the is hesitating to go further. Hence the chamber- 
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Iain’s attempt in the next sentence to remove the em harass- 
ment of the 

— freely. • •^TOT — An hermitage is open (Bf'TnyT) 

to all. Anybody can walk in it as and when he likes. Hence 
the chamberlain points out to the student that he should 
not feel surprised on seeing the urban people and the royal 
officers in the 

^ 33 ^ — shows the unwillingness of to face the 

who is a stranger. Perhaps, her fear is that she may 
be recognised. 
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STfirt — shows that has noticed the gesture (viz. 

veiling the face) of the sight of a 

stranger, shows the approval of ^rr?R^^’s gesture. 

— 3%^ ’rRMicrU'l^r: ^ I ysTTncft feels 

happy to learn that avoids the sight of strangers 

because it would be now quite easy for her to guard the 
virtue of who herself is very keen to preserve her 

virtues. A woman not keen to guard her conduct would 
have w'elcomed the company of the strangers. The expression 
gtfk.cflclifiq': can also be explained as Wr I 

i. e. is to be carefully protected. The idea is that 

since avoids the sight of strangers, should 

specially take care to see that she (i. e. is not 

required to face the strangers, cf. 
trRlUW 1 (Act IV) 

— (Supply 3T^;)-before you. The chamberlain requests 
the to accept the hospitality as he (and his party) 

had entered the first (i, e. before the 

WT 3RiK: 1 i. e. honour due to a 
guest. arr^PRET — having sipped (the water). 33^5 3T5tg — The 
repetition shows the embarrassment at the warm hospitality 
offered to the He indicates that he is quite comfor- 

table. 

arf^iT— Rrixr: wr i The 

feels relieved of his fatigue at the warm hospitality 
of the chamberlain. — (srf^-h^sTRRi;) — residence; abode 

— from Rajagrha, the capital of the 3*Ti3-country. 
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